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‘‘SociALIsM is taught in Mexican 
schools.’’ In the language of the society 
of ‘‘Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise,’’ 
‘that says words but they don’t make 
sense’’; for the meaning of ‘‘socialism’’ is 
a nebulous, complex and indefinite variable. 
What kind of Socialism is taught? Chris- 
tian, Marxian, State, Equalitarian, Social- 
ism of the Chair or merely certain social 
reforms which somebody does not happen 
to like? Is it the socialist objective, ‘‘social 
ownership of the means of production ?’’ 
Is it practical or theoretical? Is it bor- 
rowed from closet philosophers or is it a 
natural outgrowth of the past and present 
experiences, conditions and hopes of the 
Mexican people? 

Many of the leaders of the long Mexican 
social revolution, culminating in 1910-20 
in government control by the Revolution- 
aries, were acquainted with the social phi- 
losophies of Jefferson, Comte, Spencer and 
Marx and with the writings of Tom Paine 
and other liberals. The rank and file of 
the Revolutionary armies were far more 
familiar, however, with land grabbing, the 
exploitation of labor, class domination, 
poverty, ignorance, drunkenness, crime, 
superstition and tyranny in general. They 
fought to rid themselves of these obvious 
evils and to gain political power to enable 
them to do so. There were undoubtedly 
many revolutionaries who, ‘‘stirred up with 
envy and revenge,’’ fought for loot or 


office without knowing or caring what the 
social revolution was all about. But there 
were leaders who did know, and when its 
armed phase ended and political power fell 
into their hands, they confronted the task 
of putting into operation the principles for 
which they had struggled. They perceived 
that to succeed they must reform and ex- 
tend education, particularly to the masses. 
Hence they demanded in the Constitution 
of 1917 that the ‘‘education imparted by 
the State shall be socialistic.’’ Just what 
did they mean by socialistic? 

They could hardly have meant direct and 
dogmatic doctrinal instruction in the theory 
of socialism. ‘‘In the schools of Mexico,”’ 
says President Cardenas, ‘‘no theory is 
implanted dogmatically, but the education 
provided must be in accord with the social- 
istie doctrine of the Mexican Revolution.’’ 
Furthermore, he said, ‘‘the essence of social- 
istic education consists in emphasizing the 
social rather than the individual point of 
view.”’ In his first political declaration he 
announced, ‘‘My only motto will be the 
subordination of personal interests to the 
collective good.’’ So also Senor Vasquez 
Vela, the present secretary of public edu- 
cation, has declared that since the school 
is to be the principal factor in the restora- 
tion of the proletariat, it must develop in 
the children a strong conviction that ‘‘indi- 
vidual interests must be postponed in favor 
of collective interests.’’ Similar expres- 
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sions might be quoted from other social 
revolutionary leaders past and _ present. 
The San Franciscan Fathers who helped to 
initiate the liberal movement in Colonial 
days by befriending the Indians must have 
expressed themselves in similar language, 
though they would not have organized edu- 
cation on a strictly scientific basis as Mexi- 
can educators are now endeavoring to do. 

We are not here concerned, however, with 
what has been said of the new education in 
Mexico, but with what the schools there are 
actually teaching and how. We turn, there- 
fore, to their work as prescribed in the 
official curricula of the federal primary 
(chiefly rural) and secondary schools, since 
these outnumber all others and impart edu- 
cation to more than half the school popula- 
tion. First, the primary schools. 

The program or curriculum of the pri- 
mary schools, outlining the work from the 
kindergarten to the fifteenth year, was 
drawn up by a committee acting under the 
national minister or secretary of public 
education, and is followed by the teaching 
body in accordance with the suggestions 
and directions of a commission of orienta- 
tion. (Note the word orientation; it is a 
key to the comprehension of ‘‘socialistic’’ 
education.) In the construction of the 
program the ordinary division of the sci- 
ences was disregarded, probably to avoid 
the closed compartment idea of knowledge, 
and only four lines of activity were speci- 
fied. They are (1) activities calculated to 
result in a knowledge of nature; (2) activi- 
ties to promote a knowledge of and a social 
attitude toward labor; (3) activities de- 
signed for a similar purpose respecting 
society and social institutions in general, 
and (4) activities aimed at the acquisition 
of knowledge and skill in the various fields 
of oral and written expression and calcula- 
tion—language, mathematics, ete. Nature, 
labor, society, and expression, then, are the 
four sectors of the scholastic circle. 

The full program can not, of course, be 
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presented here. For our present purpose 
we shall translate faithfully only the list 
of observations, aims and activities set down 
for the first year. They are as follows: 
First, activities designed to acquire a 
knowledge of nature: The size of plants of 
the garden and others of the region, their 
aspect, color and products; to distinguish 
by their size and appearance herbs, shrubs 
and trees; the animals common to the re- 
gion, their names, external features, food, 
habits and utility; day and night, their 
characteristics ; natural and artificial light; 
the surrounding temperature; plays of in- 
terpretation and rhythmical imitative move- 
ments; good and bad ground for the culti- 
vation of vegetables; the more common 
fertilizers, advantages of their employment, 
relative experiments in the school garden; 
selection and preservation of seeds ; observa- 
tion and experiments relative to germina- 
tion, development and fertilization; the 
influence of the sun, water and air on the 
life of plants; how carefully cultivated 
plants grow better and produce more than 
those which lack care; empirical distinc- 
tion of gardens, meadows, orchards and 
forests; how to distinguish the vegetables 
that are cultivated in different seasons of 
the year; the aspect of plants according to 
season, the general landscape; visits to 
vegetable gardens and woods to amplify the 
experiences of the children; observation in 
urban, semi-urban and rural regions, noting 
agricultural work and the implements em- 
ployed; the more common materials of the 
region with which the child comes into fre- 
quent contact ; visits to fields at harvest time 
to make collection of seeds; observations of 
the life of bees and ants; observation of 
caterpillars and their metamorphoses, pref- 
erably the silkworm; influence of tempera- 
ture and the sun on the life of animals, the 
wintering of some; observation of noxious 
animals of the locality ; how domestic crea- 
tures well cared for develop better and pro- 
duce more than others; visits to zoological 
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museums and ecireuses when possible or to 
other places where the animals of the region 
and others may be observed; projection of 
slides relating to the national flora and 
fauna; observations and experiments with 
light and shade; days, weeks, months and 
years, with the utility of the clock; simple 
experiments to determine temperature, util- 
izing the thermometer; observations and 
notes on the commoner meteorological phe- 
nomena, rains, sunbeams, position of the 
sun, ete.; simple experiments to determine 
the direction of winds; observations on the 
heat and power of the sun in relation to 
the more notable geographic features of the 
locality. 

Secondly, activities in relation to pro- 
ductive and socially useful labor: the as- 
pects of work in the home, functions of 
the father, mother and children; necessity 
that all should work; labor in the home as 
related especially to food and clothing; 
how domestic work may be improved ; occu- 
pations of the children in the different sea- 
sons, their work, play, ete.; elaboration by 
the teacher and children of a plan of work, 
and participation of the class in the work 
of the school; cooperative construction of 
dolls, ete., with native material; canning 
preserves and preparation of refreshments ; 
the growing of chickens and other domestic 
fowl; needlework appropriate to the inter- 
ests and ages of the pupils; formation of a 
garden and the cultivation of plants and 
flowers ; tidiness of the room and the school ; 
tests, competitive sports according to age, 
sex, state of health, climate and other con- 
ditions ; when opportunity permits, visits to 
shoe shops, earpenter shops, canneries, etc., 
with notes on what the children observe; 
cultivation of some cereals of importance 
in the region, from the preparation of the 
ground to the harvest; the process of elab- 
oration of merchandise which is produced 
in the shops visited and a study of the in- 
struments employed. 

Thirdly, activities for becoming ac- 
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quainted with social structures and their 
creation: the home of a worker, occupations 
of the mother, father and children; partici- 
pation of the children in domestic labor; 
life in the home in the different seasons of 
the year; interpretative plays and rhyth- 
mical movements imitating those in differ- 
ent classes of work; walks to observe the 
surroundings of the schools and to familiar- 
ize the child with its new environment, the 
premises, companions, teachers; why we at- 
tend school, stimulation of joy in school 
work, plays and other diversions; conduct 
of the pupils, regulations of the school, to 
be elaborated principally by the children; 
state of dwellings, their appearance, illumi- 
nation, distribution and relative hygienic 
norms; the school as a dwelling, its appear- 
ance, rooms, their distribution, ventilation, 
illumination, furniture and relative hy- 
gienic norms; the school and the home as a 
protection against disease, the need that 
laborers improve their dwellings; stimula- 
tion of an esteem for an economic, modern, 
hygienic and beautiful home; democratic 
designation of the following committees— 
for protection of the smaller children and 
the supervision of their conduct, for propa- 
gating ideas of personal cleanliness and 
neatness of surroundings; salubrity as a 
means of preventing the more common dis- 
eases and avoiding simple accidents; the 
organization of a consumers’ cooperative 
and for recreation and excursions; how 
laborers live, who works and who does not, 
what is a laborer; work as a necessity, a 
duty and a right; the houses of workmen 
and how to improve their appearance and 
hygienic conditions; the clothes of workers 
and the relative elementary hygienic rules; 
foods according to season ; food of working- 
men, how to improve it and the relative 
hygienic norms; how workmen and peasants 
were treated before the revolution of 1910; 
putting the children in contact with the life 
of workers and peasants that they may 
know their problems and continue the proc- 
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ess of identifying themselves with the work- 
ing class; organization of festivals for 
celebrating social events of a revolutionary 
character, local and national, and to create 
a sense of the solidarity of the workers of 
the world; the elaboration of posters of 
revolutionary significance, assemblies of the 
same character; marches, calisthenics, ete. ; 
visits to commercial fairs with observation 
of products exhibited; entertainments and 
their social and economic significance ; visits 
to stores, postoffices, stations; mercantile 
activities related to the purchase of mate- 
rials used by the children; cooperation of 
the children in the care and cleanliness of 
streets and parks; social assistance as an 
obligation of the state; the abolition of 
charity; visits to hospitals, dispensaries, 
foundling homes, asylums, ete.; campaigns 
for the extermination of flies, gnats, bed- 
bugs, mosquitoes and other noxious in- 
sects; the horrible results of vice ; campaign 
against aleohol; the more salient civico- 
social results of war; collaboration in a 
wall periodical and the naming of a com- 
mittee by the children to be charged with 
cooperating in its formation; expositions, 
festivals and excursions; how the city and 
the peasant communities are supported by 
interchange of products; talks relative to 
primitive societies noting how work was 
characteristic of all members, how indi- 
vidual interests were subjected to the col- 
lectivity, property held in common, and 
how such communities were transformed by 
the appearance of the priest and warrior 
classes which lived on the work of others. 
Fourthly, the practice of language, oral 
and written, required by the daily activities 
of the children: conversations and simple 
comments; brief descriptions; information 
and oral reading; reproduction and inven- 
tion of simple fables, ete.; practices of 
recitations and representations; practical 
applications of reading; gradual mechani- 
zation of reading in books, reviews, simple 
manuscripts, all appropriate to the psycho- 
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logical interests of the children and recog. 
nizing the socialistic spirit; simple silent 
reading in accord with the program real- 
ized; practice and application of writing, 
muscular education by means of appropriate 
plays and exercises; applications in activi- 
ties that employ writing; corresponding 
exercises, noting words, phrases and brief 
sentences; formation of a book by each 
child under the direction of the teacher; 
collaboration in preparing the mural peri- 
odical; activities in the correct use of 
capital letters and punctuation ; exercises to 
mechanize the use and pronunciation of let- 
ters and groups of letters which present to 
the children the greater difficulties ; model- 
ing in paste, clay, wax, etc., of figures and 
scenes which interest the children; appli- 
eations of drawing, inventive and natural, 
for the mural periodical and the reading- 
book; representation of objects, figures, 
scenes which engage the attention of the 
children; observation of the forms, growth 
and position of objects; tracing lines and 
figures of whatever the children’s work per- 
mits; appreciation of quantity in the series, 
one to a hundred; practice of calculation 
in problems of four operations; systemiza- 
tions of the sums and remainders in written 
calculation, one to fifty, parallel with the 
former exercises; acquiring a knowledge of 
the signs used in arithmetic; forming clear 
concepts of fractions, a half, a third, etc., 
to a sixth; practice in the measurement of 
longitude, employing the decimeter and the 
centimeter as units of measurement; mea- 
suring by weight, the kilogram, half kilo- 
gram; and by capacity, the liter and half 
liter; and finally a knowledge of the com- 
mon kinds of money. 


Apparently there is little in these activi- 
ties and objectives of the first grade (above 
the kindergarten) to suggest socialism as a 
theory, a doctrine or a concept. They do 
reveal to a certain extent the nature of the 
Mexican school, its activity and objectivity 
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and its relation to its environment. We 
may also detect, perhaps, its spirit and its 
ultimate socialistic purpose. 

These and related observations and activi- 
ties are continued up to and through all the 
other grades, varying of course with the 
environmental conditions and the children’s 
biological and psychic development. The 
methods and means remain the same, with 
such adaptations as conditions make pos- 
sible and necessary. The word ‘‘socialism’’ 
is not introduced until the fifth grade, and 
then only in connection with the historic 
forms of government and the réle of Mexico 
in the social movements of Latin America. 
In the third eycle (twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth years) we find the pupils in- 
ducted into a eritical study of social evolu- 
tion, the origin of private property, religion, 
government, ete., and of feudalism, eapital- 
ism, fascism, socialism, ete.; but that might 
well be expected in the schools of any civil- 
ized country. What is there peculiar, then, 
about Mexican education that makes it 
‘‘socialistie’?? We shall see. But first let 
us take a glance at the prescribed activities 
on the secondary level. 

The program of the secondary schools, 
chiefly urban, is of the same character as 
that of the rural schools, making due allow- 
ances for environmental differences and the 
advancement of the pupils. It is but a 
continuation and cumulative amplification 
and advancement on the same lines of activ- 
ity as those practiced in the elementary 
grades in its construction, but now observ- 
ing the usual academic classification of the 
sciences. There is exactly the same orienta- 
tion and so far as possible the same method 
of instruction, namely, observation and 
ratiocination. 

The activity program is here concerned, 
more of course than in lower grades, with 
books, documents, charts, maps, albums, 
public and school museums, public edifices, 
scenes of historical interest, monuments, 
etc., and with celebrations, popular fes- 
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tivals, and the like ; but the same objectivity 
prevails. In the teaching of Mexican his- 
tory particularly there is much outdoor 
work. For our present purpose we shall 
glance only at the work in history, for here 
if anywhere the socialistic animus should 
be in evidence. 

The committee responsible for the section 
relating to history says that, in order that 
instruction in this subject may conform to 
the constitutional requirement, it is neces- 
sary to modify its methods; that, instead of 
presenting the subject as an inanimate body 
of cold facts to be memorized for the pur- 
pose of mere erudition, it should be re- 
garded as dealing with a living organism 
having all its parts dynamically connected 
and related ; so that the learner may form a 
scientific conception of social institutions 
and of society as a whole. Thus he will 
continue the progress of intellectual devel- 
opment begun in the lower grades. The 
committee asks also that the student note 
the conspicuous part played by economic 
activities in historic processes, and it 
frankly acknowledges these as basic, but 
avoids the silly declaration that they are 
the only factors of importance. As Marx 
held the same view, namely, that economic 
activities are in the last instance respon- 
sible for all social superstructures—political 
and legal forms, philosophic theories, relig- 
ious views, etc.—it may be said with fair- 
ness that the teaching of history in the 
Mexican schools is animated by a socialistic 
thesis. But it should be noted also that the 
thesis is expected to be derived by the pupils 
from induction. 

The aims in the teaching of history, says 
the committee, are to create a rational con- 
cept of social life and of the progress of 
humanity through time and space; to note 
clearly the réle that economie factors have 
played therein ; to promote a mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the world, 
especially among the working classes; to 
enrich the intelligence and imagination of 
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adolescents with a knowledge of the scien- 
tific and esthetic treasures of humanity and 
to consider culture in all its phases and de- 
grees as a means of achieving a dominion 
over nature. The head of the department 
of secondary education adds some sugges- 
tions to his history teachers, among them 
being the following which it is worth while 
to note particularly: ‘‘The teaching of his- 
tory should result in the formation of a 
mental attitude generous but decided, which 
will lead the pupil to combat war and im- 
perialism ; to free himself from prejudices, 
errors and fanaticisms, and which will cause 
him to become a useful and intelligent citi- 
zen with a broad spirit of cooperation and 
service, well disposed toward the study of 
the problems of his country and the world, 
and highly interested in them.’’ What 
more could be asked ? 

For lack of space we here translate only 
the list of topics, considerably shortened, 
assigned in the study of Mexican history. 
That is taken up formally in the second 
grade. It runs like this: 

First, the economie organization of Colo- 
nial Mexico, the instruments and the 
system; the régime of property, communal 
and private, and the appropriation of lands 
by the clergy; the social classes arising 
from the relation of producers and con- 
sumers and the struggle of these classes 
throughout the evolution of the colony— 
landholders, capitalists, the clergy, ete.; 
the exploited—peons, officials, ete.; Negro 
slavery, the Indian problem, ete.; agricul- 
ture, its non-capitalist character and the 
relations of master and peon; protectionism 
and its influence on the mother country to 
the prejudice of the colony; mineral pro- 
duction; commerce and its relation to 
monopolies, taxes and smuggling; political 
organization as arising from colonial ex- 
ploitation, conflicts of the church and state ; 
eolonial culture, the monopolization of edu- 
cation by the clergy and the general role 
of religious orders in the diffusion of ecul- 
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ture; the aims of the indigenes; writers of 
literature and history; architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting as superstructures based 
upon the colonial economic régime; general 
view of the church as supreme over these 
activities. 

Third grade: Mexican independence, its 
causes, internal and external, precursors, 
initiation, organization and consummation ; 
independence from 1821 to 1834; the colo- 
nial supreme council; the empire of Itur- 
bide; failure of the proposals of the privi- 
leged classes and of monarchist ideas 
improvised during his reign; repercussions 
of the economic interests and political or- 
ganizations of the U. S. on the founding 
of the federal republic; the constitution of 
1924; struggles of classes for political 
power; the penetration of English and 
French capitalism and the beginnings of 
Mexican industrialization; vicissitudes of 
the government, national relations of a 
political and economic order; postulates of 
the reform; transformation of the national 
economy by the destruction of the monopoly 
exercised by the clergy. 

The second stage of national indepen- 
dence, that is, from 1834 to 1867: recrudes- 
cence and alternatives in the struggle of the 
little bourgeoisie ; repercussions in Mexico of 
North American expansion; the decadence 
of the political régime and the necessity of 
a radical transformation in the régime of 
property and in civico-social organization ; 
the constitution of 1857 and the reform 
laws; triumph of the individualistic thesis ; 
classes arising from the relations of the 
liberal and conservative parties; political, 
economic and social consequences of the 
social reform; the dissolution of communal 
property and the increase of large landhold- 
ing; the freedom of cults and laice edu- 
cation; the struggle between French and 
North American imperialism; the rdle of 
the bourgeoisie allied with the clergy and 
French imperialism; the conception of 
patriotism and of national defense in both 
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factions; triumph of the Republic and con- 
solidation of the liberal party. 

The third stage carries us to the govern- 
ment of Porfirio Diaz, being devoted chiefly 
to the government of Juarez; a period de- 
yoted to civilism and with efforts and fail- 
ures to establish a democracy. 

Fourth grade, the topics considered 
(1876-1910) are chiefly in relation to the 
Diaz government: the violation of democ- 
racy and its ideals, the failure in the appli- 
cation of the constitution, the development 
of landholding by the seizure of the goods 
of agrarian communities and the destruc- 
tion of the Ejidos (communal holdings) ; 
increase of peonage; the proletariatization 
of the masses and the progressive formation 
of a consciousness of class; the situation of 
the unsalaried masses ; subordination to the 
interests of foreign capitalists; the dicta- 
torship as a political expression of the 
reconciliation of the semi-feudal aristoc- 
racy; the capitalistic bourgeoisie and the 
clergy. 

Finally, the Mexican Revolution initiated 
by Madero and his followers; its causes; the 
development of foreign capitalism seeking 
the elimination of all barriers; influence of 
North American imperialism; struggle of 
the poorer classes for the possession of lands 
and the destruction of servitude; the strug- 
gle for the conquest of power, especially the 
proletarian classes for bettering their con- 
ditions; precursors of the revolution of 
1910-20; political parties and their pro- 
grams; the program of the revolution; the 
reforms and regulations posterior to the 
Constitution of 1917. 

In this course, but not until the very last, 
there is introduced the scientific study of 
agrarianism, syndicalism, nationalization of 
the subsoil, the law of family relations, the 
elimination of fanaticism, socialist educa- 
tion, the culture of the masses; but social- 
ism is not mentioned! 

We have now seen enough of the Mexican 
school program, perhaps, to warrant the 
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conclusion that socialism does not con- 
spicuously or offensively obtrude itself 
there. The program, subject-matter, mode 
of instruction, would seem to be strictly en 
régle. Wherein, then, is socialism taught 
in Mexican schools? To conform to the 
constitutional requirement, the education 
they impart must be ‘‘socialistie and, in 
addition to excluding all religious doctrines, 
shall combat fanaticism and prejudices by 
organizing its instruction and activities in 
a way that shall permit the creation in 
youth of an exact and rational concept of 
the Universe and of social life.’’ It would 
seem that an exact and rational concept of 
the universe and of social life would about 
‘fill the bill’’ as a required educational 
objective, for it would leave no room for 
positive scholastic attention to speculative 
religious doctrines, fanaticism or preju- 
dices. Science is itself a destroyer of these 
fungous growths. Under the influence of 
genuine and thorough scientific instruction 
they would in time fall away like the scaly 
bark on a growing tree. 

But to revert tg the question—How is 
socialism taught?” The answer is, chiefly by 
orientation, by emphasis on social utility 
and collective interests, and by a discrimi- 
native selection of subject-matter and re- 
lated activities. Perhaps this answer may 
be clarified if we consider the main features 
of the Mexican schools as revealed by even 
this brief and superficial study. Their 
philosophy is yet to be written. Doubtless 
in due course meticulously scholarly and 
arid books on the philosophy of the new 
educational experiment in Mexico will begin 
to fall from the press. We here content 
ourselves with a brief summary of the 
characteristics of Mexican schools as they 
appear to us. They are as follows: 

First, they are federal schools, financed 
by the state with local assistance, their gen- 
eral character and limits of action deter- 
mined by the government; and since the 
present government is the outcome of a 
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social revolutionary struggle, as distin- 
guished from the many political, so-called 
‘‘revolutions’’ having no deep and far- 
reaching social significance, they are revo- 
lutionary schools. They are revolutionary 
in another sense, since they upset the peda- 
gogical aims and methods hitherto almost 
universal. They are regarded, not merely 
pietistically but actually, as the prime 
agencies in preserving and furthering 
peacefully the ideas and ideals of the revo- 
lution, and also in obtaining for them a 
complete realization in Mexican life. 
Secondly, they are socialized schools, 
activated by a social orientation, stressing, 
even demanding, the primacy of the social 
view-point, with the avowed purpose of 
raising the general level of social welfare 
rather than that of developing individual 
capacities without regard to their social 
employment. Every activity prescribed, 
all the knowledge gained in them, has a 
social reference and is supposed to have a 
social value over and above that of indi- 
vidual or even communal advantage. They 
not only preach but practice socialization. 
For this reason alone the education they 
provide is ‘‘socialistic.’”? They are humani- 
tarian in the broadest sense, though na- 
tional, aiming to create on native soil a 
Republic ‘‘conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal’’ in their right to ‘‘life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
Thirdly, they are preeminently and 
fundamentally action schools, the activities 
prescribed being designed to induce empiri- 
cal knowledge of nature, labor and society, 
and to end chiefly in its social application. 
They stress observation, contact, manipula- 
tion, doing and inductive reasoning. They 
proceed on the assumption that the field of 
observation is a domain of law and that 
natural causation is universal—the assump- 
tions of modern science. Hence they attach 
no educational importance to superstition, 
fanaticism and prejudice except as obstacles 
or impedimenta to be cast off as soon as 
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possible. In theory, at least, they are as 
scientific as a chemical or physical labora- 
tory. They must therefore of necessity 
avoid indoctrination as the inculeation of 
dogmas without inductive proof. They 
avoid as much as possible the old-fashioned 
authoritative, traditional, memoriter, goose- 
fattening methods of instruction. We can 
understand, then, why they are anti-cleri- 
cal, committed as they are to the study of 
natural causation without supernatural 
intervention; this aside from the historic 
role of the church in opposition to lay in- 
struction. They seek to raise a people, 
without educational recognition of ‘‘race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,”’ 
to a high level of civilization and culture, 
and so ‘‘to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them.’’ Strange, is it not, how 
Mexican ‘‘socialistic’’ ideals lend them- 
selves to expression in such familiar phrase- 
ology ? 

Fourthly, they are proletarian schools, 
addressing themselves primarily to ‘‘the 
masses.’ About seventy per cent. of the 
Mexican people are campesinos, peasants 
either engaged in agriculture or connected 
with it. About two million economically 
active are obreros, workers in mines, fac- 
tories, shops and other industries. For the 
reasons that the working class is so large, 
that historically it has borne a great burden 
of oppression and neglect resulting in pov- 
erty and ignorance, and for the further 
reason that the revolutionary idea of so- 
cially useful labor is that it is the only kind 
that needs no further ethical justification, 
the new schools honor such labor and are 
concerned with developing in youth the 
willingness and ability to perform it. They 
are not ‘‘prepared’’ for it through a school 
period of labor avoidance, but begin work 
in the kindergarten and continue it through 
all the school grades. Work is married to 
education and the twain are not divorced. 

Fifthly, they are art schools in that they 
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recognize its values and encourage its prac- 
tice in all its forms. Love of the beautiful 
seems inborn in the Mexican child. The 
development of artistic skill and intelligent 
esthetic appreciation could hardly be neg- 
lected in the schools of Mexico nor is it 
divorced there from labor and life. Sing- 
ing, dancing, music, drawing, painting, 
modeling, sculpture, wood-carving, toy- 
making, school and home decoration, per- 
sonal adornment, may all be seen in the 
Mexican school, sometimes under circum- 
stances that are decidedly pathetic. No 
school, it may be added, is complete with- 
out a band or orchestra and an open-air 
theater. 

Finally, they are humanitarian schools, 
although patriotic. They center attention 
on raising the social, economic and cultural 
level of Mexico itself. But chauvinistic 
patriotism, racial antipathy, ‘‘nigger’’ 
hating, Jew-baiting, pogroms, class antag- 
onisms are all foreign to their spirit. There 
are no Hymns of Hate directed even against 
“‘Unele Sam,’’ though in 1846 he annexed 
justly or unjustly more than half their 
land ;—though it may be that some elderly 
citizens, irredenta educated under the old 
régime, might feel an inner response to a 
song beginning, ‘‘California, here we 
ecome!’’ All children, no matter of what 
race, color or nationality look alike in these 
schools. I do not mean to say this lofty 
ideal is realized, but it is something to have 
it acknowledged even verbally in a national 
theory of popular education. It would not 
be considered sound in modern Germany 
with its quaint ideas of Nordic superiority 
and the lofty mission of a mythical race, 
or in Italy with its enmity of democracy 
and dreams of imperial power. It does not 
seem to produce much excitement among 
the dominant classes even in democracies 
where it is held that the ‘‘common people’’ 
are incapable of ruling themselves, biologic- 
ally inferior, and that they should be con- 
tented and happy in the inferior condition 
in which they have been placed by Almighty 
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Providence, expecting a due but prob- 
lematical reward in the Elysium of King- 
dom Come—if there be such democracies, 
which be it far from us to assert. Never- 
theless, as said, it is a significant fact that 
it has become an accepted and guiding 
principle in the present educational scheme 
of the Republic of Mexico. 

The functioning of all these ideas and 
ideals that are introduced in the schools are 
dependent immediately of course on the 
teachers. These are required to be well 
informed with regard to the federal pur- 
pose, and to be inspired by their own rela- 
tion to its progressive achievement. They 
are recognized as functionaries of the gov- 
ernment, and their success depends more 
upon their attitude and personality than 
upon their academic training. They must 
act strictly within the educational frame- 
work specified by the government, but for 
all that they are allowed plenty of room 
for individual initiative. They are not con- 
fined to a slavish routine. The general 
program is flexible enough to allow adapta- 
tion to the extraordinarily various commu- 
nities and environments, and the teacher is 
expected to aid in the matter of adapting 
his school-work to the needs of his school 
and his community. He is invited to make 
suggestions with regard to general or spe- 
cific adaptations and improvements. He is 
not a disciplinarian in the strict and nar- 
row sense, since interested and successful 
schools, successful because interested, are 
not likely to need such discipline. Teachers 
in Mexico are educational apostles engaged 
in the progressive realization of a new social 
and national régime in which the Mexican 
people as a whole are destined to enjoy a 
better life. Since they are destroyers of 
effete material that has for more than a cen- 
tury retarded the cultural development of 
Mexico and builders of a new enlightened 
and efficient order, they may all experience 
the joy of creative work. The schoolroom 
in Mexico is no place for a robot. 
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We may liken the ‘‘new education”’ of 
Mexico to a tree of long, slow but perennial 
growth. It was planted in colonial soil, 
struck its roots down into the cooperative 
life of the aboriginals, was nurtured spo- 
radically by liberal teachers in the early 
church, and by the great political leaders 
in Mexican history who fought for freedom ; 
it drew sustenance from the liberal thought 
of every age, was defaced by pseudo- 
reformers, blasted by many a senseless 
struggle for privilege and power, but to-day 
under revolutionary protection and stimu- 
lation it flourishes and is spreading itself 
like the green bay tree of the Psalmist; and 
it is expected in time, and in no long time, 
to shade and shelter all the youth of the 
entire republic. 

It is sometimes complacently asserted on 
this side of the border that the present 
Mexican education owes much to the edu- 
cational philosophy and practices of our 
own schools. We did not find it so. It is 
largely an indigenous growth. It is cer- 


SOME RELATIONS OF EDUCATION TO THE 
STATUS QUO' 


By Professor WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THERE is an apparent impasse in contem- 
porary educational thinking which seems to 
amount almost to a tetanus. And it hap- 
pens to have reached a climax at a most 
inauspicious time. 

American educational theory has always 
had its central problems in the educational 
implications of democracy, and especially 
political democracy. In our never-ending 
professional controversies, some have taken 
one side and some another, but in all these 
controversies, each and every side has based 


1 Address at the annual dinner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, March 2, 1938, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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tainly a fact that the Mexican schools are 
different. Their organization, subject- 
matter, modes of instruction, all are differ- 
ent. It is equally true that our educational 
leaders would do well to give them candid 
consideration. 

Some may think that the foregoing ac- 
count is too optimistic. It may be so. Op- 
timism is a state of mind. We have aimed 
only at fair and accurate description. How- 
ever, we believe and hope. We believe that 
the schools of Mexico are in some respects— 
their unity and definiteness of orientation, 
social and scientific; the continuity of their 
program ; their successful break from tradi- 
tion ; their attempted application of a truly 
scientific pedagogy ; their emphasis of activ- 
ity and effort as the true basis of learning; 
their inclusion only of activities appropri- 
ate to the main purpose, and their effort 
to develop a true social and humanitarian, 
as well as national, spirit—are superior to 
our own. We may be mistaken. ‘‘Dicent 
haec plenius futura saecula.’’ 


its claims upon the often impassioned asser- 
tion that its own specific and particular 
program is absolutely essential to the wel- 
fare and progress of democracy. In the 
main, too, the advocates of sharply contrast- 
ing programs have been thoroughly sincere 
in their fidelity to the ideals of democracy, 
and while there have been differences as to 
the meaning of democracy, these differences 
in so far as political democracy is concerned 
have been in the main superficial rather 
than fundamental. The chief controversies 
have arisen over the best educational means 
of attaining a fairly well agreed-upon end. 
Or, to put it in another way, all are in essen- 
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tial agreement as to the ultimate goal; but 
there are violent differences as to the inter- 
mediate or interpolated goals. 

Although these controversies have not 
been unimportant in any sense of the term, 
at no time until very recently have they con- 
cerned a situation that seemed to be actually 
crucial. For fifteen years following the 
world war, political democracy seemed quite 
secure in all enlightened countries. When 
in fairly quick succession illiterate peoples, 
undisciplined by the universal school, were 
forced to surrender parliamentary govern- 
ment little anxiety was caused among en- 
lightened peoples. Universal education was 
recognized as essential to a democracy based 
in any significant degree upon the universal 
franchise, and that educationally backward 
countries, like Russia, Portugal, Italy, 
Poland and Greece, could not prosper under 
parliaments simply confirmed the belief that 
democracy and the universal school must 
vo hand in hand. 

All highly literate nations, indeed, proved 
themselves quite able to survive even the 
serious crises involved in the earlier post- 
war adjustments. France was repeatedly 
shaken, and it seemed at times that repre- 
sentative government was doomed, but 
democracy has so far survived. England 
in 1926 underwent the most serious indus- 
trial crisis in her history, but she emerged 
with popular self-government not only un- 
impaired but stronger than ever; and more 
than this, in passing through a week of high- 
tensioned potential violence without the 
firing of a single shot and without a single 
violent death, she gave the world an inspir- 
ing object-lesson in disciplined democracy. 
Of the other enlightened nations similar 
stories could be told. 

But since 1933, a most sinister shadow 
has increasingly darkened the sky. To-day 
the democratic peoples are facing a crisis 
of a new and unprecedented kind. They 
have seen the rise and development not only 
of undemocratic social orders but of mili- 
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tantly anti-democratic social orders. And 
what is most significant from our point of 
view, they have seen great nations direct the 
powerful and all-pervasive agency of uni- 
versal education quite away from the fune- 
tion of universal enlightenment which is 
the foundation of effective democracy, and 
prostitute its virtues to the propagation of 
deliberately distorted facts which bolster up 
assumptions, particularly regarding innate 
national and racial superiorities. These 
have long been so completely discredited by 
scientific investigation that their attempted 
resuscitation would be the most comic epi- 
sode in history were it not so heavily fraught 
with human tragedy—actual for the nations 
in question, perilously potential for all other 
peoples. 

And here we find the impasse in our edu- 
cational thinking to which I first referred. 
What can the democratic peoples do to save 
the democratic ideal from complete submer- 
gence, whether by insidious forces boring 
from within or by the need of imitating 
totalitarian states in attempting to compete 
for the world’s markets, or—what is by no 
means impossible—armed aggression from 
without? To put it bluntly, can and should 
a country like ours direct its educational 
system toward the strengthening of denao- 
cratic ideals? 

The impasse lies in the present tendency 
to carry the apparent implications of politi- 
eal democracy into and throughout the edu- 
cational structure. Again, to put it bluntly, 
if political democracy means the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, does not democracy in education 
mean the government of the teachers, by 
the teachers, for the teachers, and the gov- 
ernment of the learners, by the learners, 
for the learners? 

If we grant, at least for the moment, the 
imperative need of counteracting through 
education the influence of anti-democratic 
ideals, it is clear enough that these apparent 
implications of democratic freedom will 
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leave us paralyzed at the outset. No ideals 
must be imposed, for no one has the right 
to impose anything from without, and par- 
ticularly from above. All learnings must 
come from a recognized need within each 
group, and if one is thoroughly consistent, 
even a recognized need within each indi- 
vidual. And if we are thoroughly con- 
sistent, too, this democratic process must 
start with the most immature and unin- 
structed and inexperienced group. 

I shall not advert here to the increasing 
ineffectiveness of our educational system 
because of the growing influence of this type 
of thinking—inesecapably consistent think- 
ing once you grant the premises. I have 
dealt with this on various occasions and with 
arguments and evidence as yet unanswered. 
I should like, however, to note a corollary 
of the theory in question: namely, that im- 
position is not only inconsistent with democ- 
racy—that no one has the right to impose— 
but also that there are no such things as 
permanent values that should be imposed. 
Here I am impressed with a most interesting 
and to me inexplicable phenomenon. One 
who proposes that the lower schools be de- 
liberately directed toward the development 
of a new presumably better social order at 
once becomes known as a ‘“‘liberal,’’ 
although this would seem distinctly to be 
‘*imposition.’’ But when I suggest that the 
school be directed, especially in the present 
crisis, toward the strengthening and full 
enthronement of the ideals of political 
democracy —our fundamental national 
ideals—I am accused of wishing to perpetu- 
ate the ‘‘status quo.’’ I am immediately 
branded as a ‘‘fundamentalist’’ with the 
usual inference that I must also be an eco- 
nomic royalist and a firm believer in hell- 
fire and infant damnation to say nothing 
of Hitlerism and the blood-purge. 

Now with respect of the ideals of democ- 
racy (and some other things educational), 
I confess to be a fundamentalist. I do not 


maintain that democracy represents an 
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‘eternal value.’” When I view the terrible 
alternatives now clearly in sight across the 
sea, however, I do not hesitate to reaffirm 
my faith in those ingredients of our alleg- 
edly outmoded ‘‘status quo’’ known as free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press and freedom of religion. 
I believe in their perpetuation. And if 
to perpetuate them it should be necessary 
to modify or even sacrifice educational 
democracy, so be it. I maintain that every 
citizen at an impressionable age should be 
exposed under as favorable conditions as 
may be devised to these ingredients of 
political democracy and especially to the 
story of the struggle and suffering and sac- 
rifice through the fire and agony of which 
they have been wrought and refined and 
enthroned. And as a postscript I should 
add to this instruction a modest estimate 
of the time and the struggle that their re- 
enthronement would cost once they were 
permitted to collapse. _I assert that any 
educator who would place educational de- 
mocracy, whether for teachers or learners, 
above the needs of democracy in the body 
politic has a twisted sense of social values. 

I shall not list here certain other basic 
outcomes of human experience to which I 
believe every citizen should be exposed if 
political democracy is to be effectively im- 
plemented. I may say that they are fairly 
numerous. I should say also that they are 
so important to effective democracy that the 
teaching of them should not be left to the 
whim or eaprice of either teacher or learner. 
These are among the basic essentials of the 
Essentialists. I should insist that they be 
taught meaningfully and, if feasible and not 
too time-consuming, that they be taught in 
the context of the learner’s own problems 
and purposes. But I do not believe that all 
learnings must be of this type. I have some 
faith in experimental findings, and I dis- 
cover myself in agreement on at least one 
point with at least one of my distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. Thorndike, who on the basis 
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of experimental evidence has said, ‘‘The 
notion that mind will not learn what is alien 
to its fundamental vital purposes is attrac- 
tive and plausible but definitely false.’’ 
Nor, in respect to other social orders and 
their ideals, should I wish American citi- 
zens to be uninformed; I should even be 
willing that their claims be presented in as 
appealing a form as possible—only reserv- 
ing the right to present the cause of democ- 
racy in an equally appealing way. If I am 
inconsistent in my democracy at certain 
points I am certainly not inconsistent in 
respect of two basic ideals of political 
democracy—freedom of speech and freedom 
of teaching. In my own very humble way 
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I will be faithful to an ancient and honored 
vow: ‘‘I disapprove of what you say, but I 
will fight to the death for your right to 
say it.”’ 

I am told that I shall be very lonely in 
my position as an ‘‘ Essentialist’’ in educa- 
tion or at best that I shall not be in respect- 
able company. It will not be a new experi- 
ence. Sixteen years ago, I took a very 
lonely position as an anti-determinist in 
respect to the intelligence tests. I had no 
companions then. As regards my anti- 
determinism, I seem now to be traveling 
with real quality folks. And after all, if 
a choice is necessary, it is better to be right 
than respectable. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXPLORATION FOR BRITISH 
SCHOOLBOYS 

A comMiITTEE of the British Public School Ex- 
ploring Society has sent to the Times, London, 
an appeal for funds to carry out its work and 
giving a report of its activities. 

Since 1932 Lapland and Newfoundland have 
been visited—each on three occasions. All the 
well-known publie schools send boys on the ex- 
peditions. Boys from secondary schools are also 
taken, with most suecessful results in promoting 
good fellowship and understanding. The society 
as a result has already established a number of 
young pioneers which it has banded into a club 
to keep alive interest in exploration. 

Each expedition has a scientific purpose. In- 
struments are lent by the Admiralty, the War 
Office and the Royal Geographical Society. The 
boys are taught to survey and map the country 
they explore, to experiment with wireless and to 
study and collect flora and fauna under the 
direction of the British Museum. 

The cost of the expeditions is met by those 
who take part in them; but the society desires 
to contribute towards the expenses of boys from 
secondary schools. Further, the growth in the 
organizing work of the society, including the 
detailed preparations for its annual expeditions, 
now exceeds the capacity of wholly voluntary 
effort, and necessitates the maintenance of a 
permanent office. 


The society is appealing for £50,000 to pro- 
vide it with an income sufficient to meet its in- 
creasing requirements. The sum raised will be 
placed in the hands of a body of trustees, which 
include the Marquess of Douglas and Clydesdale, 
the president of the Royal Geographical Society 
(Professor Henry Balfour), and Mr. Quintin E. 
Gurney, a director of Barclay’s Bank, Limited. 

It is pointed out that the work of the society 
is of national importance, in addition to the edu- 
cational and other benefits derived by the boys 
individually, and to the influence which they 
exercise on their companions on their return. 


A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY IN VENICE 


THE Information Service of the International 
Bureau of Education, quoting from an illus- 
trated article published in the Educational Sup- 
plement of the review Scuola Italiana Moderna, 
calls attention to the fact that a Children’s Li- 
brary has existed in Venice since 1926. It bears 
the name of its founder, the late Maria Pezze 
Pascolato, and is kept up by the Fascio fem- 
minile and directed by Dottoressa Bice Tedeschi 
Pasquali assisted by a librarian. Its premises 
are on the Piazza San-Mareo, where the rooms 
have been set apart for its use in the Biblioteca 
Marciana of the Royal Palace. It is open every 
afternoon except on Saturday and Sunday and 
admission is free. The books are provided by 
the Fascio femminile who buy them or receive 
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them as a gift from private people, authors or 
publishers. Some volumes are offered by the 
City of Venice on the occasion of the yearly 
Book Festival. 

The library, which possesses about 2,000 vol- 
umes, has a large entrance hall, a cloak room 
for boys and one for girls, an office for the 
director and two reading-rooms. There is free 
access to the books, the shelves being placed 
low enough for the children to choose their books 
easily. Only two shelves are under lock and key: 
these contain the books deemed unsuitable for 
children, but which are used by students of the 
Normal School and specialists in children’s lit- 
erature who should have complete knowledge of 
all books published in a field which is not an 
easy one. 

The furniture is simple, harmonious and prac- 
tical, adapted to the size of the little readers, 
who sit four or five at a table. Statuettes adorn 
the book cases and on the walls are portraits 
of children drawn by Egle Trincanato. 

Great care is exercised in the choice of the 
books. The external features are first taken into 
account: size, binding, “jacket,” print, pictures, 
colors, ornamentation, ete. Trustworthy people, 
versed in the psychology of children, make the 
choice. They exclude at once books that are 
poorly covered, monotonously printed, inartis- 
tically illustrated, convinced that an esthetically 
got up book is more likely to have its contents 
appreciated. Needless to say that after examin- 
ing the outside the text is carefully scrutinized 
also. 

The library has an analytical catalogue in the 
form of a card index. Besides the usual biblio- 
graphical data relating to each book, its card 
shows the replies to the following questions: 


(1) Is this book suitable for readers under 16? 
(2) For what age is it most suitable? (3) What 
is its chief content? (4) If it is a historical work, 
what period and what country does it concern? 
(5) What spirit animates it? (6) Does it arouse 
wholesome, encouraging, generous ideas? (7) Is it 
interesting for uneducated readers? (8) Is it well 
written? (9) Is it amusing? (For what type of 
readers?) (10) Good and bad points (clearly and 
concisely put). (11) If useful, give number of 
pages in proof of the judgment passed. A brief 
appreciation is placed at the top of the card: 
‘“Approved’’; ‘‘ Not recommended.’’ The card is 
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white for approved and blue for non-recommended 
books. 


On the shelves are found for the very small 
child toy-books, and brightly colored picture 
books. Collections of newspaper cuttings and 
varied illustrations constitute a sort of docu- 
mentary exposition of achievement and enter- 
prise in the country. Reading contests between 
the children are held under the auspices of the 
library; courses in expressive reading and reci- 
tation are given, also courses in children’s litera- 
ture, ete. Small portable libraries are made up 
for the children of seaside, mountain or river 
camps who can not visit the library. These are 
boxes containing a certain number of books re- 
served entirely for the use of those children. 


THE BUDGET OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE budget appropriations of all the corpora- 
tions included in the educational system of Co- 
lumbia University for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 aggregate $14,806,021. 

A budget of $11,168,750 was adopted by the 
trustees for the work of the University Cor- 
poration alone. This sum represents a decrease 
of $604,945 as compared with the budget for 
the present year, and is $2,058,439 less than the 
amount contained in the printed budget for the 
year 1931-32, before the depression had gravely 
affected the income of the university. The dif- 
ference indicates the economies which have been 
forced by prevailing economie conditions. 

Trustees of the other corporations in the edu- 
cational system of the university have adopted 
separate budgets calling for appropriations as 
follows: 

Barnard College, $503,811.32; Teachers Col- 
lege, $2,731,815.50; College of Pharmacy, $127,- 


. 974.00; Bard College, $206,770.00; New York 


Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital, for 
educational work alone, $66,900.12. 

The appropriations made for the work of the 
University Corporation alone are: 


For educational administration and 








instruction $ 8,728,915.68 
For maintenance of buildings and 
Grounas cs. 911,464.00 
POCCNOUDIETG: .sc 496,502.94 
For business administration. ................. 222,813.00 
For annuities .. 48,668.30 
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For insurance on academic property... 42,700.00 
For interest and amortization on the 
corporate debt 507,686.54 
To be expended under the direction 
of the president 210,000.00 
Total... $11,168,750.46 





These appropriations are made chargeable as 
follows: 


To the income of the corporation..... $ 7,929,260.63 
To the income from special endow- 











MOTTE! ...ccccohacssataeape command ot Menten 1,058,931.99 
To aillle <.ccccelnlabebesebelieaaed 185,471.76 
To moneys to be paid by Barnard 

College _....... Seis ee 454,439.68 
To moneys to be paid by Teachers 

College: “Seca Recerca 886,255.00 
To moneys to be paid by the Presby- 

terian and Babies Hospitals ............. 367,835.00 
To moneys to be paid by the Car- 

Megiec Wound ata a ccsissceennssisrsecnseiives 156,610.00 
To moneys to be paid by Bard Col- 

lege See ; 58,000.00 
To moneys to be paid by the New 

York Post-Graduate Medical School 71,946.40 

Total... i $11,168,750.46 





The budget deficiency for the year ending 
June 30, 1939, is estimated at $1,024,346 as 
compared with the estimated deficiency of $1,- 
170,929 for the year ending June 30, 1938, and 
of $555,319 for the year which ended June 30, 
1937. It is hoped that by reason of gifts and 
stringent economies a much more favorable re- 
sult may be reached both in the present year and 
in 1938-39. 

Salaries of full-time officers in the University 
Corporation were increased in the case of seven- 
teen professors, thirteen associate professors, 
twenty-two assistant professors, two associates, 
seven instructors, five lecturers and three mem- 
bers of the administrative staff. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
BY THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

The Times Picayune reports that Governor 
Richard Leche, of Louisiana, after a conference 
with Dr. T. H. Harris, state superintendent of 
schools, and several members of the State Board 
of Education and the heads of state institutions 
has approved a request to introduce into the 
state legislature an appropriation bill of six 
million dollars for a two-year building program 
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in the institutions under the control of the State 
Board of Education and an increase of $600,000 
a year in the annual appropriations of the state 
institutions. It is reported that Governor Leche 
informed Dr. Harris that he believed that the 
necessary funds would be appropriated. The 
allocations approved by the governor are as 
follows: 


Louisiana State Normal College—$425,000 a year 
for maintenance, compared to $302,500 for each 
year of the current biennium; $750,000 a year for 
buildings and equipment. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute—$425,000 a 
year for maintenance, compared to $260,000 a year 
for the current biennium; $750,000 a year for 
buildings and equipment. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—$425,000 a year 
for maintenance, compared to $259,400 a year for 
the current biennium; $750,000 a year for build- 
ings and equipment; $27,000 for purchase of T. L. 
James farm. 

Southeastern Louisiana College—$120,000 a year 
for maintenance, compared to $53,000 for last year 
and $62,000 for this year; $300,000 a year for 
building and equipment. 

Southern University—$179,787.26 for the first 
year and $175,000 for the second year for mainte- 
nance, compared to $120,000 a year for the current 
biennium; $250,000 a year for building and equip- 
ment. 

State School for the Deaf—$165,275 a year for 
maintenance, compared to $119,100 for last year 
and $115,600 for this year; $129,770 a year for 
buildings and equipment. 

State School for the Blind—$55,000 a year for 
maintenance, compared to $50,000 a year; $60,000 
for a new gymnasium. 

Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial School, 
Grambling—$56,000 for first year and $54,500 for 
second year, compared to $20,000 a year for the 
current biennium; $70,000 a year for building and 
equipment. 

State School for Deaf Negroes—$17,500 a year 
for maintenance and $15,000 for buildings and 
equipment for the first year and $18,500 for build- 
ings and equipment for the second year. 

State School for Blind Negroes—$17,500 a year 
for maintenance and $9,500 for buildings. 

Shreveport Trade School—$61,205 for first year 
and $63,205 for second year for maintenance, com- 
pared to $25,000 a year for the past biennium; 
$43,500 for the first year and $18,000 for the second 
year for buildings and equipment. 

Sullivan Memorial Trade School, Bogalusa— 
$37,932.35 for the first year and $37,310.35 for the 
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second year for maintenance, compared to $25,000 
a year for the present biennium; $48,085 for build- 
ings and equipment. 

For the past biennium the state schools for deaf 
and blind Negroes received a lump appropriation of 
$20,000 for the first year and $22,000 for the sec- 
ond year. 


There were no regular appropriations for 
buildings during the current biennium. Such 
buildings as were constructed were from funds 
allocated by the state board of education and 
other sources. 

The grand total of expenditures recommended 
for the schools, other than public elementary and 
high schools, for the two-year period is $10,204,- 
614. The total amount for the first year of the 
biennium would be $5,188,054, of which $1,985,- 
199 would be for maintenance. For the second 
year of the biennium it would be $5,016,560, of 
which $1,980,290 would be for maintenance. 

The conference with the school authorities was 
the first of a series to be held by the governor 
with heads of state departments and state insti- 
tutions with the view to preparing the general 
appropriation bill. 


THE PLIMPTON LIBRARY 

Tue Plimpton Library of more than 20,000 
rare books and manuscripts, assembled by the 
late George A. Plimpton over a period of about 
sixty years in order to show the origin and 
development of “the tools of learning,” was 
formally opened on the afternoon of April 13 
in the Low Memorial Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity. President Nicholas Murray Butler pre- 
sided at the ceremony. Speakers included Dr. 
Paul Monroe, professor emeritus of education; 
Dr. David Eugene Smith, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, and Mrs. George A. Plimpton, 
honorary curator of the Plimpton Library. 

Dr. Monroe referred to Mr. Plimpton as “a 
great publisher, a generous patron of learning, 
and a great collector of the treasures of the 
printed word”; and Dr. Smith, who is honorary 
curator of the David Eugene Smith Mathematics 
Library which he presented to Columbia in 1931 
and which is also housed in Low Library, de- 
scribed the collection as “one of the greatest 
libraries of its kind in the world.” The Smith 
Library contains printed and manuscript trea- 
tises on mathematics from all parts of the world, 
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portraits and autograph letters of mathema- 
ticians and historical mathematical instruments, 
Dr. Charles C. Williamson, director of |j- 
braries of the university, pointed out that the 
collection offered a great store of source mate- 
rial for those who would study the genera] 
progress of education, or the history of the text- 
book, or would trace any single school study 
down the ages. With the seven liberal arts of 
the medieval educational curriculum as_ its 
nucleus, the collection includes thirteenth cen- 
tury manuscripts of works written as early as 
the seventh century, printed books of the 
fifteenth century, horn books, counting frames, 
copy books for the study of penmanship, trea- 
tises on women’s education, and an extensive 
group of American and English text-books of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Although Mr. Plimpton, formerly head of 
Ginn and Company, text-book publishers, gave 
his collection to Columbia in 1936, the library 
is now for the first time permanently installed 
in Low Memorial Library, where it is open to 
scholars as part of the University Library. 
Mr. Plimpton had for many years been closely 
associated with Columbia University as a trustee 
of Barnard College and as treasurer of the uni- 
versity for forty-three years. He had been 
president of the Friends of the Library of 
Columbia University since its organization. 


THE ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF EDU- 
CATION AT THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

THE ninth annual Institute for Education by 
Radio at the Ohio State University will be held 
on May 2,3 and 4. Dr. James R. Angell, edu- 
cational counselor for the National Broadeast- 
ing Company, formerly president of Yale Uni- 
versity, will speak at a dinner to be given on 
the night of May 3 on “The Puzzling Perplexity 
That is Radio.” Dr. George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council on Edueation, will 
preside. 

The institute will bring together broadcasters 
and educators for discussion of mutual problems 
in the techniques of education by radio. Dr. 
W. W. Charters and I. Keith Tyler, both of the 
Bureau of Educational Research at the univer- 
sity, are director and secretary, respectively, of 
the institute. 
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The larger part of the program will be devoted 
to work study groups, with these subjects and 
leaders : 

‘‘ Agricultural Broadcasts,’’ Wallace Kadderly, 
acting chief of radio service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

‘‘School Broadcasts,’’? Paul T. Rankin, super- 
vising director of research and informational ser- 
vice, Detroit public schools. 

‘Radio Courses in Universities,’’ Cline M. Koon, 
New York City. 

‘«Research in Radio Education,’’ Frank N. Stan- 
ton, manager of market research division, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

‘‘Technical Radio Developments,’’ J. H. Del- 
linger, chief of radio section, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 

‘‘Broadeasts for General Education,’’ Sterling 
Fisher, director of radio talks and education, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 


These work-study groups will be held on the 
afternoons of both May 2 and 3. 

At the opening morning session on May 2, 
Professor Boyd H. Bode, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will diseuss “A Fundamental Need of 
General Edueation.” A panel discussion on 
“How Radio Can Serve This Need” will follow. 
This will be taken part in by Harold B. Me- 
Carty, program director, station WHA, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Allen Miller, director, Uni- 
versity Broadeasting Council, Chicago; Julius 
F. Seebach, Jr., program director, Mutual 
sroadeasting System; Judith Waller, educa- 
tional director, central division, National Broad- 
casting Company; Byron B. Williams, program 
director, station WOSU, Ohio State University. 

Four sections on special problems are planned 
the evening of May 2. One will be a closed 
meeting of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadeasters, President Carl Menzer pre- 
Speakers at other conferences that 
evening include: Judith Waller, educational di- 
rector, Central Division, National Broadcasting 
Company; Ned H. Dearborn, dean of the Divi- 
sion of General Education, New York Univer- 
sity; and Paul Reed, supervisor of visual and 
radio education, Rochester public schools. 

The new program of the Cleveland public 
school system for broadeasting to its students 
will be explained the morning of May 3 by 
Superintendent Charles H. Lake, and studies 
now under way in educational broadeasting will 
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be described by C. F. Klinefelter, vice-chairman, 
Federal Radio Education Commission; Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, director of the Princeton University 
Radio Research project; J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
associate director of the evaluation of school 
broadcasts at the Ohio State University; Lester 
Ward Parker, director of the research project 
in school broadcasting, University of Wisconsin, 
and William S. Hendrix, professor of Romance 
languages at the Ohio State University. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Angell’s address at the dinner meet- 
ing in the evening of May 3, eight round-table 
discussions will be conducted. 

Franklin Dunhan, educational director for the 
National Broadcasting Company, will lead the 
morning session with a paper entitled “Planning 
for the Listener” on May 4. An international 
contribution will come in the talk on “Planning 
Broadcasts for Women in Great Britain,” by 
Elise Sprott, British Broadeasting Corporation. 
Other speakers include Cesar Saerchinger, of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and Robert 
Stephan, radio editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. H. V. Kaltenborn, commentator for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, will preside at 
the closing session the afternoon of May 4, 
which is devoted to a demonstration and dis- 
cussion of awards for the second exhibition of 
recordings of educational radio programs. 


THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


AccorpING to the Information Service of the 
International Bureau of Education, the Swiss 
Federal Department of Foreign Affairs, as in 
previous years, will shortly transmit an invita- 
tion to all governments to be represented at the 
Seventh International Conference on Public 
Education, organized by the bureau, which will 
open in Geneva on July 18. The agenda of the 
conference is divided into two distinct parts: 
Reports of the Ministries of Publie Instruction 
of the various countries on the chief educational 
events during the school year 1937-1938; Recom- 
mendations to the Ministries of Publie Instruc- 
tion on the three following points: (1) The Sal- 
aries of Elementary School Teachers; (2) The 
Drafting and Utilization of School Text-books, 
and (3) The Teaching of Classical Languages. 

Previous conferences have shown the value of 
annual contact between persons responsible for 
the development of public instruction in their 
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respective countries, and forty-six governments 
sent delegates to the seventh conference. The 
presentation of the official reports, submitted by 
each of the government delegations on the edu- 
cational movements in their respective countries, 
makes it possible, at the close of the school year, 
to gather a general impression of the different 
trends throughout the world in all grades of 
teaching. 

At the seventh conference the delegations will 
have at their disposal the results of an inquiry 
carried out by the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation in some forty countries on the salaries of 
elementary school teachers dealing with the fol- 
lowing points: 


Salaries: Authorities responsible for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries, scale of salaries, systems of 
promotion. Allowances and Various Privileges: 
Supplementary payments, ete. Additional Salaried 
Activities: Right to combine other function with 
that of teaching in official schools, private re- 
munerative activities. Regulation of the Duration 
of Work: Hours of attendance per week, regula- 
tions concerning the preparation of lessons and the 
correction of homework, annual leave, paid holi- 
days. Pensions and Insurance: Conditions and 
system of retirement and pensions and the organi- 
zation of health and unemployment insurance. 
Position of Foreign Men and Women Teachers and 
the Position of Teachers in Controlled Private 
Schools. 


The question of school text-books in the inter- 
national field has been already considered, chiefly 
in order to determine in what way school text- 
books ean contribute towards the development 
of the spirit of international collaboration. An 
inquiry is being made now by the bureau in an 
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attempt to discover what systems are employed 
in the choice, drafting and utilization of text. 
books. It is thus carrying out the wishes of the 
executive committee, which at its nineteenth 
meeting decided to undertake such an inquiry 
at the request of the representative of the Goy- 
ernment of Egypt. It also approved the ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to the Ministries of Public 
Instruction. 

The conference recently drew up recommenda- 
tions on the teaching of modern languages based 
on an inquiry undertaken by the bureau, the 
findings of which have been published in the 
volume: “L’Enseignement des langues vivantes” 
containing data from forty-eight countries. As 
a logical sequence to this work, it has this year 
undertaken, at the request of the delegate of the 
Portuguese Government to the council, an in- 
quiry into the teaching of classical languages. 
The inquiry deals with the following points: 
Classical languages required for admission to 
universities and other similar institutions; sec- 
ondary schools or sections in which these lan- 
guages are taught; number of hours per week 
devoted to each language, modifications intro- 
duced in this field since 1900; proposed modifica- 
tions; syllabuses of classical language teaching; 
official instructions concerning text-books, pre- 
seribed reading; teaching, material, methods; 
special training and refresher courses. 

The conference will, it is expected, as usual 
hold ten sessions. The discussion of the results 
of the three inquiries, with the subsequent vot- 
ing on the recommendations to the ministries, as 
well as the presentation of the reports from the 
various countries, will make it possible to pass 
in review the latest educational problems. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


T. H. Aurorp has been elected commissioner of 
education for the State of Arkansas. Since 1933 
he had been superintendent of schools at North 
Little Rock, Ark. He succeeds W. E. Phipps. 


Dr. Louis Leon THURSTONE, since 1924. pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been designated Charles F. Grey Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor. He succeeds Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, the retiring head of the depart- 
ment of education, who has held the chair since 
1929. 


Dr. James E. PouuarD, for the past year act- 
ing head of the School of Journalism at the Ohio 
State University, will become director of the 
school on July 1. He succeeds Dr. Joseph S. 
Myers, who retired after having served as di- 
rector of the school for twenty years. 

Dr. Ross J. S. Horrman, for the past twelve 
years instructor of history at New York Univer- 
sity, has been named professor of history at the 
Graduate School of Fordham University. 


Dr. Paut G. Tomuinson, who for the past 
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twenty years has been director of the Princeton 
University Press, has resigned, his resignation 
to become effective on July 1. Citing the 
achievements of the administration of Dr. Tom- 
linson, the trustees stated that “After these years 
of loyal service he leaves with the personal regret 
and best wishes of the council and the trustees 
of the press and of all its employees.” Dr. 
Tomlinson will be sueceeded by Joseph A. 
srandt, at present director of the University 
of Oklahoma Press. 


Dr. Harry L. Kriner, dean of instruction at 
the State Teachers College, California, Pa., has 
been made assistant director of teacher educa- 
tion and eertifieation of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Publie Instruction. 


G. O. BANtrING has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Waukesha, Wis., after seventeen 
years of service. He will be succeeded by Philip 
H. Falk, acting superintendent of the Madison, 
Wis., schools. 


Dr. J. W. Jones, dean of instruction of the 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been appointed dean of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College at Maryville, Mo. He will 
succeed Dr. J. C. Miller, who became president 
of Christian College, Columbia, Mo., on Febru- 
ary 1. 

GEORGE W. ECKELBERRY, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Ohio State University, will retire 
when Dr. George W. Rightmire, president of 
the university, retires on July 1. He will return 
to his former position as professor of accounting 
and will continue as director of the summer 
school. 


CLARK Tippits has been appointed director of 
the Institute for Human Adjustment and lec- 
turer in sociology at the University of Michigan. 


Dr. Ernst Karu Winter, formerly lecturer 
at the University of Vienna and vice-mayor of 
the city, and Dr. Erich Hula, assistant in the 
Institute for International Law at the University 
of Cologne, have accepted invitations to join the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science 
of the New School for Social Research, New 
York City. Dr. Hula left Germany in 1933 for 
Graz, Austria, where he lectured at the univer- 
sity and served as economic expert for the trade 
unions, 
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VisiTING lecturers on education at the summer 
session of the University of New Hampshire will 
include: Dr. Percival W. Hutson, associate pro- 
fessor of education and sociology, University of 
Pittsburgh; Walter M. May, deputy commis- 
sioner of education for the State of New Hamp- 
shire; Dr. Howard D. Wood, principal of the 
Roger Williams Junior High School, Providence, 
R. I.; Lloyd P. Young, superintendent of 
schools, Berlin, N. H., and Dr. David G. Ryans, 
dean and professor of psychology, William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 


Dr. JosepH L. WHEELER, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library at Baltimore, is acting 
as consultant on the plans for erecting at a cost 
of $150,000 a library building at the Babson 
Institute, Wellesley, Mass. 


Dr. N. P. Netuson, professor of physical edu- 
cation at Stanford University, was elected pres- 
ident of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at the close 
of the annual meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on April 
23. 


Dr. C. O. BRANNEN, professor of sociology at 
the University of Arkansas, has been elected 
president of the Southwestern Social Science 
Association. He succeeds Dr. James P. Trant, 
dean of the commerce department of Louisiana 
State University. 


Dr. Norma, W. DeWitt, professor of clas- 
sical languages at Victoria College of Victoria 
University, Toronto, was elected president of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South at the close of its thirty-fourth annual 
meeting at Iowa City, Ia., on April 16. 


Dr. James T. SHOTWELL, professor of history 
at Columbia University and president of the 
League of Nations Association, was decorated 
on April 19 at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria with 
the Order of the White Lion by the Czecho- 
slovak Government. 


Dr. Danie L. Marsu, president of Boston 
University, was the principal speaker at the 
Diamond Jubilee convocation exercises at Mas- 
sachusetts State College on April 27. He spoke 
on “The State of Higher Education in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” 


Dr. Ropert MaynarpD Hutcuins, president of 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. Ernest 0. 
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Melby, dean of the School of Edueation of 
Northwestern University, held a debate at the 
University of Chicago on April 22 on “Educa- 
tional Theory in Practice.” 


Dr. Guy E. SNAVELY, executive secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, spoke at 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the College 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 


Dr. Harotp G. Mouton, president of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., spoke 
at the Ohio State University on April 14. After 
his address a reception was held in his honor at 
the Faculty Club. 

THE medal of the Ulster Irish Society was 
presented to Dr. Robert A. Millikan, chairman 
of the Executive Council of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, at the annual dinner of 
the society, which was held on April 22. Dr. 
Henry MacCracken, president of Vassar College, 
made the presentation. 


JouHN E. Apport, director of the Museum of 
the Modern Art Film Library, New York City, 
sailed for Paris on April 27 to supervise the 
installation of the motion picture section of the 
Exhibition of American Art, 1609-1938, which 
the Museum of Modern Art has assembled at the 
invitation of the French Government. 


THE Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, governor of 
the State of New York, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Syracuse University on 
June 6. Mr. Lehman is an honorary trustee of 
the university. 

Dr. FREDERICK Siocum, professor of astron- 
omy and director of the Van Vleck Observatory, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., will 
give the graduate convocation address at Brown 
University on the occasion of the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the establishment of graduate 
work on June 18. His subject will be “Intel- 
lectual Curiosity.” 

Dr. Apa L. Comstock, president of Radeliffe 
College, gave an address at a meeting of the 
New Jersey alumnae of the college held at the 
Kent Place School at Summit on April 22. She 
spoke on “The Coordinate College.” 


Water M. Smit, librarian emeritus at the 
University of Wisconsin, died on April 20 at the 
age of sixty-eight years. He served as librarian 
for the university for forty-six years. 
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Dr. FRANK Justus MILLER, emeritus pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Chicago, 
died on April 23 at the age of seventy-nine years, 
He joined the faculty of the university in 1892, 


Dr. IsAac PALMER PatcH, who became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Redfield College, South 
Dakota, in 1893 and who was for eleven years 
president of the college, died on April 16 at 
the age of ninety years. He was a veteran of 
the Civil War. 


THE Rev. CHARLES LUKE WELLS, dean of the 
School of Theology and professor of ecclesias- 
tical history at the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., died on April 18 at the age of 
seventy-nine years. He had previously been 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral at New Orleans 
and was for three years acting professor of his- 
tory at McGill University. 


Dr. Henry EvGeNeE Warrers died on April 
15 at the age of sixty-one years. He served as 
president of Baptist colleges over a period of 
thirty-three years. 


Futter L, Austin, superintendent of public 
schools of New Canaan, Conn., was accidentally 
killed by carbon monoxide poisoning on April 
23. He was thirty-eight years of age. 


THE American College Publicity Association 
will hold its nineteenth annual convention on 
June 23, 24 and 25 at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Sessions will be held in the Hotel Roose- 
velt. Speakers representing magazines, news- 
papers, radio stations, advertising agencies and 
syndicates will be on the program. A contest 
for college and university view books will be 
conducted during the sessions. The association 
has 350 members in leading colleges and uni- 
versities in all sections of the country. John 
P. DeCamp, of the University of Cincinnati, is 
president. 


THE eleventh annual convention of the Mich- 
igan Industrial Education Society under the 
auspices of Wayne University is being held on 
April 28, 29 and 30, at the Book-Cadillae Hotel, 
Detroit, with Dr. Frank Cody, president of the 
university, as honorary chairman, and Earl L. 
Bedell, professor of vocational education, as 
chairman. The speakers will include Dr. Verne 
C. Fryklund, associate professor of industrial 
education; Dr. Edwin A. Lee, director of the 
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National Occupational Conference, New York 
City; Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, Washington, D. C.; L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary of the American 
Voeational Association; Dr. Wm. E. Warner, 
head of the department of industrial education 
of the Ohio State University, and Dr. Lawrence 
F. Ashley, dean of industrial arts and elemen- 
tary science at the Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. 

THE summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, has announced that the School 
Executives’ Conference will be held from July 11 
to July 22. The School Executives’ Conferences 
are being held in recognition of the fact that 
many superintendents and high-school prin- 
cipals find it difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
main away from their duties for the full dura- 
tion of regular summer sessions. The purpose, 
therefore, is to provide an intensive two weeks’ 
session in which a considerable number of the 
most important problems of the school executive 
will be presented and discussed by a group of 


‘ specially qualified instructors. Each year a com- 


prehensive syllabus is prepared, including an 
outline of the issues raised under each topic and 
a carefully seleeted bibliography. This syllabus 
has come to be regarded as one of the best fea- 
tures of the conference in that it provides a 
record for recall and a guide to further study 
when a particular issue requires action. 


THE fifth Conference on Business Education 
will be held at the University of Chicago on 
June 30 and July 1, under the auspices of the 
School of Business. The subject of the confer- 
ence will be “Business as a Social Institution.” 
Leaders in education and business men will take 
part in the program. Opportunity for discus- 
sion will be provided at each of the sessions. 
Two informal luncheons will be held at Judson 
Court. 


THE Danubian congress under the auspices of 
Fordham University, which was to have been 
held on March 31 and which was postponed be- 
cause of the Austro-German Anschluss, will be 
held from May 6 to May 8. The “possibilities of 
a political and economie rapprochement among 
the Danubian States and the consequences of 
Anschluss” will be the main topie of discussion. 


THE Institute of International Education has 
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announced the award of four American Field 
Service fellowships for Americans to study in 
French universities. Each fellowship carries a 
stipend of $1,400. Applications for the com- 
ing academic year have been received from uni- 
versities and colleges in the eastern part of the 
United States. The American Field Service fel- 
lowships for French universities were estab- 
lished in 1921 “to provide an enduring memorial 
to the one hundred and twenty-seven Field Ser- 
vice men who gave their lives to the cause.” It 
was desired to make available to qualified Amer- 
ican men the intellectual and inspirational op- 
portunities for advanced study in French uni- 
versities, and to strengthen further the sympathy 
between the American and French democracies. 
The candidates choose their own field, and the 
place of their study in France. In accordance 
with the recent practice of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Field Service fellowships, of 
which Paul D. Cravath is president, a fellowship 
is also awarded to a young Frenchman for a year 
of study in this country. The Office National 
des Universités in Paris is requested to present 
a candidate for the coming academic year. 


FoLLowInc the falling of approximately a ton 
of plaster and timber in an unoccupied class- 
room in University Hall at the University of 
Illinois in January, inspection determined that 
other parts of the building were unsafe and it 
was closed until a complete examination could 
be made. Later the trustees closed the building 
permanently. Governor Henry Horner, after a 
personal inspection trip, agreed with the trus- 
tees’ action and indicated that he would include 
in his call for a contemplated special session of 
the state legislature a request for funds to erect 
a building, or buildings, to duplicate the floor 
area of the vacated building. The trustees are 
conducting a study to determine whether one 
large new building will meet the university’s 
needs, or whether it would be more expedient to 
build two smaller structures. 


Accorpineé to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Manila, President Manuel L. Quezon has 
proposed to the Philippine National Assembly 
the reorganization of the country’s system of 
public education. He suggested that greater 
emphasis be placed on vocational education and 
would like to prevent greater growth of a large 
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class of intellectual but unproductive citizens. 
He also proposed changes in the financing of 
education. Under his plan the National Gov- 
ernment would finance free primary education, 
which would be made compulsory beginning 
next year. Municipal governments would sup- 
port the intermediate schools, and academic 
high schools would be conducted on a self-sup- 
porting tuition basis. Provincial governments 
would finance free vocational high schools. 


AccorRDING to an account in Nature a confer- 
ence on rural health for Far Eastern countries 
was held in August by the Governor-General at 
Bandoeng, Java. This conference was arranged 
by the League of Nations Health Organization 
under the presidency of Dr. T. Offringa, director 
of the Public Health Service of the Netherlands 
Indies, with Dr. J. Rajchman, medical director 
of the Health Committe of the League, as secre- 
tary, assisted by Dr. C. L. Park, director of the 
Eastern Bureau of the Health Organization. 
The conference met in five sections, in which the 
following subjects were discussed: (1) health 
and medical services—the advantages and dis- 
advantages of training “semi-qualified” or assis- 
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tant doctors to assist the qualified medical staff, 
and possible alternatives; (2) rural reconstruc- 
tion and collaboration of the population, with 
the view to improving conditions of life in rural 
districts, a policy favored by the government of 
India and other countries; (3) sanitation and 
sanitary engineering, including housing, water 
supply, latrines, refuse disposal and fly control; 
(4) nutrition, a subject of importance in the 
East, for it has been estimated that seventy-five 
per cent. of the population of Asiatic countries 
exists on a diet below the standards fixed by 
European science; (5) measures necessary to 
combat specific diseases, such as malaria, plague, 
tuberculosis, hookworm infection, yaws, leprosy 
and mental diseases, also drug addiction. 


A pispatcH to The New York Times states 
that the International Student Service at Geneva 
has remitted $1,500 (Chinese) for the relief of 
Chinese students injured or deprived of their 
belongings in the recent Japanese bombing of 
Hanan University at Changsha. This was in 
addition to the £600 monthly contributed by the 
service for the relief of students in Szechwan, 
Yunnan and Shensi. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CONTROLLING THE CHILD’S 
ENVIRONMENT 

Ir is generally recognized by present-day psy- 
chologists and other students of childhood that 
the environment, with its galaxy of social folk- 
ways, its cross currents of good and evil influ- 
ences, its challenges to individual integrity, its 
opportunities for realization of imperious needs 
and its many competitive enterprises, is pre- 
dominantly the moulder of attitudes and conse- 
quently the determiner of behavior. Only 
through controlling this environment can we 
hope to engender in children the disposition to 
find an outlet for social tendencies in construc- 
tive and cooperative enterprises and thus avoid 
the development of those perverted attitudes 
which bespeak so much friction and which mili- 
tate so heavily against saisfactory adjustment to 
the requirements of an orderly life. 

On the basis of the related principles of causa- 
tion, stimulus-response and imperious needs we 
can say that the patterns of behavior arising in 
any given child are the inevitable effects of the 





antecedent patterns of stimulation with which the 
child has been surrounded in the bosom of his 
home. Given configurations of stimulation even- 
tuate in patterns of response that are home- 
made—they are the casual aftermath of the way 
environmental influences have affected the child. 
It is a case of “train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

It is obvious, of course, that in the light of 
present knowledge we can not predict the exact 
effects on any child of rapidly shifting and 
recombining patterns of stimuli, nor can we 
know the effects of certain unsatisfactory con- 
ditions on any one child, but we do know in a 
general way at least that some home and school 
influences result in the development of whole- 
some, optimistic, and socially desirable disposi- 
tions, while others, according to common obser- 
vation and clinical evidence, eventuate in the 
various forms of maladjustment. Since then, a 
study of the home environment is the clue to and 
presents a dynamic picture of a child’s character 
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and personality make-up, the moral must be 
. control the social order sufficiently to 
insure . . . adequate adjustment.” 

From these considerations we can begin to 
comprehend the import of a suitable and intelli- 
eently controlled environment for the rearing of 
wholesomely disposed and socially well-adjusted 
young people. We do not know enough and are 
probably not patient enough to develop ideal 
products—indeed the conditions of modern eivili- 
zation are apparently such as to preclude such 
a utopian outeome—but there is sufficient knowl- 
edge at hand to enable us to do much more than 
we have in the past. We ean, for example, pro- 
vide our children with enough of the material 
and social good things of life to alleviate any 
necessity on their part of indulging excessively 
in the various eseape and defense mechanisms. 
At least we ean try to teach them diplomatic 
ways of gaining friends and the respect of those 
who mean something to them. It is apparently 
a cardinal principle that happy, well-nourished 
and guile-free youth do not indulge in either 
neurotic mechanisms or delinquent behavior. 
They are simply not stimulated to do so: causa- 
tion does not operate that way. 

In eases where undesirable behavior has 
already come into the picture we can attempt to 
ferret out the urge back of the overt acts and 
proceed to supply the individual with a more 
desirable substitute outlet for his energy. This 
is the psychologically important principle of 
substitution which, in progressive homes and 
schools, is superseding the older method of 
thwarting. It offers great possibilities, since so 
many wholesome substitute activities are avail- 
able in the realms of play, recreation, athletics, 
music, art, work, travel, reading, scout organi- 
zations, and the like. 

The principle of substitution is well illustrated 
in an incident related by Bassett.2 A gang of 
adolescent vandals were caught destroying beau- 
tiful flower beds, which certain citizens of a 
small town had succeeded in raising only after 
much back-breaking work. Subsequent to being 
hailed into court, these miscreants were about 
to be shunted off to an industrial school, when a 
generous citizen—evidently a lover of boys— 


1J. J. B. Morgan, ‘‘Child Psychology,’’ p. 493. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. 

2C, Bassett, ‘‘The School and Mental Health,’’ 
p. 12, Commonwealth Fund, 1931. 
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offered to be responsible for them if paroled -to 
him. The request being granted he proceeded to 
organize garden clubs in which these boys were 
given responsibilities. And as the story goes, 
the lads readily fell in with the plan with the 
result that soon their energies were enthusiasti- 
eally enlisted, not only in the development of 
flower gardens, but in gaining knowledge, in 
developing appreciation and in learning the joys 
of constructive effort. 

The environment can also be controlled so as to 
teach the child the important habit of succeeding. 
All mental hygienists agree that successful ac- 
complishment is one of the most effective factors 
known for the development of a healthy and 
confident outlook on life. This is easy to under- 
stand when we recall that merited success usually 
brings in its wake praise, favorable recognition, 
friends, rewards and other forms of that ultimate 
quest of all men—security. Success can be 
assured if we see to it that the child—especially 
the timid boy or girl—is given tasks that, while 
difficult enough to demand a reasonable amount 
of effort, are sufficiently easy to make success 
certain. These successes can be pyramided until 
confidence has been definitely attained. And it 
should be realized that activities can be selected 
from any promising sphere—scholarship, sports, 
mechanies, music or social leadership. The criti- 
eal point is that in order to profit by the mental 
health-giving effects of successful effort every 
child must become skilful in some endeavor, be 
it only playing a mouth organ. Success is a 
tonic which we all require and as Morgan* has 
aptly reminded us, the mental effect of any legiti- 
mate and merited success is much the same. 

The controlled environment is also the avenue 
of wholesome, invigorating play and reaction— 
the outlets for social tendencies and activity 
drives. Properly regulated, joyous play pro- 
vides an emotional relaxation and a morale that 
are ideally caleulated to promote the development 
of a wholesome personality. The medievals, 
being in the grip of the morbid doctrine of total 
depravity, believed that play was of the devil, 
but to-day no one but an eccentric would hold 
such a view—not if he knew anything about 
child psychology and mental hygiene. Play not 
only offers physical and mental health-giving 
activity, but it provides the child and the youth 


3 J. J. B. Morgan, ‘‘ The Psychology of the Unad- 
justed School Child,’’ p. 291. Macmillan, 1924. 
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with an opportunity to enjoy a legitimate ex- 
pression of that freedom which we now recognize 
as one of the basic drives of man. 

Most important of all, the environment, in the 
form of a good home, provides the child with the 
most fundamental need known, security. Here 
he should be given the feeling of belonging, of 
being wanted, of being an individual in his own 
right. Only under such circumstances can he 
develop confidence, optimism, fellowship, good 
will, cooperation and all the other cardinal prin- 
ciples of social adaptation. The home is the 
citadel of personality building and should in all 
seriousness be presided over by an individual 
vested with some knowledge of child nature, the 
mechanisms of behavior and the consequences of 
unbalanced realization of basie needs. This is 
the conclusion reached by Groves and Blanchard* 
in their discussion of home influence. They say, 
“Tt is evident that the mental hygiene of child- 
hood is essentially a problem of efficient parent- 
hood. Parents who understand the emotional 
needs of their children are in a position to guar- 
antee their young a well-rounded development. 
. . . Efficient parenthood is the work of self- 
controlled adults, alert to the implications of 
mental hygiene.” 

It was considerations such as these that led to 
the formulation of the justly famous Children’s 
Charter of the White House Conference in 1930. 
This document, which is essentially a mental 
hygiene program, might well be reproduced in 
this connection, but we shall content ourselves 
with the presentation of only a few of its propo- 
sitions. These are typical of the complete docu- 
ment. (1) “For every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him stand firm under pressure of 
life.” (2) “For every child understanding and 
guarding of his personality as his most precious 
right.” (3) “For every child a home and that 
love and security which a home provides; and 
for that child who must receive foster care, the 
nearest substitute for his own home.” (7) “For 
every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and 
wholesome, with reasonable provisions for pri- 
vacy, free from conditions which tend to thwart 
his development and a home environment har- 
monious and enriching.” (9) “For every child a 
community which recognizes and plans for his 


4E. R. Groves and P. Blanchard, ‘‘ Introduction 
to Mental Hygiene,’’ p. 445. 


Henry Holt, 1930. 
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needs, protects him against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; provides him with 
safe and wholesome places for play and reerea- 
tion; and makes provision for his cultural and 
social needs.” 

Such, then, is the controlled environment—it 
strives to insure symmetrical development 
through the avenue of balanced recognition of 
fundamental needs by way of the provision of 
social and emotional security, through sympa- 
thetic though firm control, and through the utili- 
zation of psychologically sound guidance proce- 
dures. 

Louis P. THorPE 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


PROFESSORS ARE POOR TEACHERS 


As I recall my four years of undergraduate 
college days I can count on one hand the pro- 
fessors who stand out in my memory as good 
teachers. This situation also prevailed in the 
three universities which I attended for graduate 
work. My evaluation has been checked with 
many alumni, and the consensus of their opinion 
also was that the average college or university 
faculty member is poorly equipped in person- 
ality, sympathy and devotion to youth and learn- 
ing for the work of his profession. This opin- 
ion is not merely the unseasoned criticism of the 
student. During my faculty tenure of over ten 
years with one university I can speak from 
within the sanctum sanctorum of the faculty. 
My student opinion has been increasingly con- 
firmed. Attendance at various conclaves of 
learned societies has also given me the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the opinions of a large group 
from all sections of the land. 

Teaching of course is not the sole occupation 
of the professor. If he be a productive scholar 
much of his time is devoted to research and the 
preparation of manuscripts. Many excellent re- 
search workers, however, are the poorest teach- 
ers, and many admirable teachers are very un- 
productive scholars. The faculty member par 
excellence embodies the true spirit of teaching 
and research in well-balanced proportions. 

Some faculty groups do no teaching at all. 
The land-grant colleges or universities, for in- 
stance, have an experiment station staff who do 
whole or part-time agricultural research. The 
agricultural extension staff of such institutions 
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are engaged wholly in non-resident work with 
farmers. Be this as it may, the work of a uni- 
versity or college has for its very foundation 
and main raison d’etre resident class-room in- 
struction. 

I know of several colleges where the students 
have rated the faculty by secret ballot. The re- 
sults of these student pools are not all that could 
be desired, for immature minds are easily de- 
ceived by the superficial and those striving for 
popularity. However, the results are amazing 
for their revelation of the lack of confidence of 
the students in the great majority of the faculty. 

Why is there such an apparent dearth of good 
teachers on the campus? Is it not because col- 
lege administrators are selecting specialists in- 
stead of men? Dr. James Ewing, of the Medical 
School, Cornell University, New York City, once 
said: ; 

Teaching in all its phases is probably the most 
constructive of human activities, the most effective 
factor in binding individuals in the social state, 
and the chief agent in maintaining the continuity 
of knowledge from age to age—Its essence consists 
in personal contact, the spoken word, a fitting per- 
sonality and the instinet of the helping hand... . 
It is a fortunate school that numbers on its staff 
many self-effacing, hard-working, earnest men who 
take pride and pleasure in seeing creative work 
throughout the ranks of their students and whose 
departments are free from dogmatism, egotism and 
self assertion. Yet I have almost never seen a de- 
partment head deliberately chosen for these rare 
qualities. The premium on brillianey and so-called 
productivity generally singles out men of quite a 
different type... . 

When scholars have been chosen for personal and 
moral qualifications it can not fail to work well. If 
they are not so chosen the whole structure must be 
faulty and no scheme of organization will correct 
the fault. ... 

In the advance of knowledge, the end must not 
justify the means, for if there are no moral stand- 
ards in a university where are we to find them? The 
church preaches them, the law attempts to compel 
them, business often flouts them, but the public 
conscience expects the exhibition of them by men 
associated in a university. The moral law applies 
to the officers of a university quite as much as to 
the active workers. I doubt if any university can 
go far under the leadership of a man who has only 
a loose sense of right and wrong. One must prac- 
tice the cardinal virtues before attempting to culti- 
vate genius. 
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The Ph.D. degree is very desirable but is not 
to be made practically the sole qualification of 
a faculty candidate. The degree adds nothing to 
the fundamental qualities of a good teacher. It 
will no doubt aid in bringing out inherent quali- 
ties by enhancing one’s training and prestige, 
but any one acquainted with campus life knows 
that the appalling failures as teachers amongst 
the Ph.D.’s reaches astronomical proportions. 

The solution of this problem is not one of regi- 
mentation. Prospective professors should not 
be required to take a formal course in “methods 
of teaching.” Of course teachers in secondary 
schools are required to take certain prescribed 
courses in pedagogy, but there has long been a 
running debate as to the value of some of these 
courses. As it now stands, the most learned and 
successful university teachers are ineligible as 
secondary school teachers simply because they 
may lack credit for formal courses in methods of 
teaching. Such a requirement is severely con- 
demned by most college faculties; they contend 
that sufficient training and common sense are 
the best guides for the solution of classroom 
problems. Therefore most institutions of higher 
learning pride themselves in leaving the faculty 
absolutely unfettered, not only as to how they 
shall teach but what they shall teach within a 
prescribed course. 

The whole problem, as I see ii, is one of human 
values. The evaluation of such qualities is often 
given but slight consideration. Our false glori- 
fication of the degree has filled many faculties 
with all manner of eccentric personalities who 
would starve if ever forced out into the sturm 
und drang of workaday life. Most of such cam- 
pus phantoms are afflicted with malignant mega- 
lomania, and their narrow specialization brooks 
no toleration of the broad reaches of deep 
culture. 

I wish to pay tribute here to the hundreds 
of fine personalities and excellent minds who 
have given their best efforts to influencing youth 
as well as training their minds. Even the most 
secular of universities now admit that character 
development is the basis for any education worth 
the name. Orientation without its moral aspects 
is merely concentration. No enduring culture 
has ever been founded on mental training per se. 

C. H. BRANNON 

RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW COURSE, CENTERING IN THE 
HOME, PLANNED FOR CON- 
VERSE COLLEGE SENIORS 


WoMEN’s colleges have until very recently been 
satisfied to be duplicates of men’s colleges. The 
explanation is twofold. When such institutions 
were first established, they naturally conformed 
to the latter type. These had gradually been 
evolved as representative of higher education, 
and any newcomers into the field could not hope 
for recognition on an equal plane unless they 
followed the already accepted model. 

But probably a stronger reason was found in 
the apparent necessity of proving by actually 
doing it that women were just as capable as 
men of mastering studies of collegiate grade, for 
otherwise they could not have been justified in 
demanding it at all. As to this latter contention, 
the women students have everywhere by their 
college records won the debate, and thus the 
field is free for developing women’s colleges 
along original lines. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the ques- 
tion of so moulding a woman’s college that it 
shall have a distinctive character determined by 
the actual needs of her sex and the world-place 
she occupies is forcing itself to the front. That 
a differentiation is slowly taking place is evident 
from the fact that in our coeducational univer- 
sities, with largely free elective systems, the 
women students predominantly choose the hu- 
manities together with the social sciences; 
whereas the men generally choose the heavier 
physical, economie and political sciences. 

Well-known advocates of practically identical 
curricula for men and women have based their 
claims upon the psychological investigations that 
show no essential difference between the sexes in 
the matter of intellectual capacities. But we can 
not blot out the fact that the world demands a 
service from the one that can not be performed 
by the other, and a service in each ease calling 
for a specific equipment. 

This arises out of their respective attitudes 
toward life itself. Men touch life indirectly. 
It is their task to discover and shape the raw 
materials for its sustenance and development. 
On the other hand, women almost put their 
fingers upon life itself. It is their task to take 
the raw material thus made available by men 


for life’s needs and to apply it to them imme- 
diately. 

Now this latter function is performed pri- 
marily in the home. Here the newborn, the 
undeveloped, the fatigued, the incapacitated, the 
diseased, the helpless (socially, morally and 
physically) must find sustenance, renewal, rest- 
fulness, recuperation, inspiration and guidance. 
In such ministrations the woman makes a contact 
with life that the normal man does not. 

The practical unanimity with which the press, 
the pulpit, the judiciary, the social and educa- 
tional organizations of every kind trace the 
present youthful lawlessness to the lack of 
proper home care and training ought to arouse 
our educated women to take the matter seriously. 
The home is more than a place where people’s 
bodies exist and must be properly and health- 
fully kept going. It is the storehouse where all 
the best interests of mind and heart are cher- 
ished, guided and vitalized as indispensable 
guarantees of human welfare. 

The thoroughly college-bred woman ought to 
be in the vanguard of those who realize this. 
She should use her disciplined powers, now re- 
leased so largely from the merely mechanical 
activities of the home, in organizing it as the 
center of the best cultural influences. She has 
had the opportunity to master the informational 
subjects designed to open to her more or less 
of the treasures mined by the historian, scientist, 
litterateur, philosopher and the artist. What she 
needs is to subject these to such analysis and syn- 
thesis as will enable her to think out what she can 
contribute to the rehabilitation of the home. 

At this point emerges the part the cultural 
college for women, such as Converse College, can 
play in sending out women equipped to fulfil 
this task. Our fundamental business is to orient 
our graduating students toward the reconstruc- 
tion of the home, to meet present-day demands, 
if woman is to maintain her grip upon it. 

In accordance with this idea Converse College 


“has arranged for a minor of twelve semester 


hours to be given in the senior year in “The 
Family and Its Home,” making the dominant 
interests in a well-ordered home the central 
theme. The divisions of the course will be 
classified as follows: I. The Development and 
Functions of the Home; II. Its Health Inter- 
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ests; ILI. Its Economie Interests; IV. Its Es- 
thetic Interests; V. Its Intellectual Interests; 
VI. Its Moral and Religious Interests. 

Division I. A member of the sociology de- 
partment will give this course. It will deal in 
four parts with the historical aspects of the 
family, the influence of the industrial revolu- 
tion upon it, modern influences, such as Democ- 
racy, Feminism and Communism, the decline of 
religious supremacy and, lastly, the applications 
of social science to the family. 

Division II, Health Interests of the Home, 
will be given by the house physician and the 
physical edueation department. The four parts 
of Division II comprise the health care of the 
home, physieal care of the family, illness in the 
home and psychological home relationships, the 
last part to be given by the psychology depart- 
ment. 

The third division, Economie Interests of the 
Home, is so widely varied in its component parts 
that it must evidently be distributed among the 
college departments. It concerns the structure 
of the household, its personnel, its biological 
and social funetions, its environment. It con- 
cerns the actual material elements of the house, 
its building, its divisions, its equipment. Thirdly, 
it concerns itself with money income, household 
accounts and savings. 

Particularly entrancing avenues are opened by 
Division LV, Esthetie Interests of the Home. 
The tremendous significances of art, music, lit- 
erature and drama are made plain in an intro- 
duetory part. Part 2 deals with the historical 
development of esthetic education, the individ- 
ual’s means of approach to a knowledge of the 
arts, the present colonies and communities de- 
voted to art, the contributions of museums, the 
incalculable value of current magazines in all 
art fields. 

Part 3 is a vital and appealing subject, that 
of The Child and the Esthetic Arts. The im- 
portanee of establishing his habits of taste in 
early childhood, in literature—and there are so 
many stories he will love, so much that he may 
read—in pietorial art, with the same oppor- 
tunities, in sculpture, in musie and in the minor 
arts. The possibilities of this division are at 
lirst glance, boundless, and much selectivity will 
have to be exercised in order that as much 
ground as possible may be covered. 

The last part is titled The Home and the 
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Esthetic Arts. It includes instruction which will 
be dear to the average college woman. A few 
headings will suffice to picture it; Domestic 
Architecture, Interior Decoration, Furniture, 
Pictures, Pottery and Gardens, including a 
course in practical gardening. 

Division V will call into play intense intelli- 
gent application from the college woman, both 
in its study and later in its actual use—the In- 
tellectual Interests of the Home. It deals with 
the delicate, pre-school years of the child, his 
nature and nurture from an intellectual view- 
point, the history of educational theories regard- 
ing young children, the cooperation between the 
home and school, a problem of problems to-day. 

The contributions of educational psychology 
to parents, including studies of the intelligence 
quotient, the problem child and the psycholog- 
ical clinic, will all be taken up in a general dis- 
cussion class. 

The final part of the fifth division deals with 
the older child, the current problem of retaining 
his home interests, the difficulties of adolescence 
and the choice of a college for him, ineluding a 
study of the different characteristics of the 
liberal arts college, the state university and so 
forth. 

Division VI, Moral and Religious Interests of 
the Home, constitutes the last approach of the 
course. But it is of premier importance. The 
moral and spiritual values to be considered in 
the actual choice of a partner, the readjustments 
that follow the marriage, the ethical balance to 
be effected in the home, are among the subjects 
mentioned in the syllabus of the scheme. Just 
before the final summary is the caption, Train- 
ing the Children for Their Home. Thus is the 
course led around in a complete circle to reach 
a generation that will build upon firmer strue- 
ture, until the home, the basis of the people, will 
become a stronger foundation for a stronger 
citizenry. 

The educated woman holds still the advantage 
over those forces which have apparently swept 
her children out of the home into the control 
of the public school and the Sunday school. 
She has their direct instruction during the early 
years of childhood. Socrates once refused to 
take the responsibility of teaching and training 
into an ideal manhood a child that was brought 
to him as a pupil at the age of three. “He is 
too old,” said the philosopher. 
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The college woman of to-day has a body of 
scientific knowledge which has come to her 
through her training that her mother did not 
have. She can remain, by making the best use 
of her resources, the court of last appeal when 
all the professional teachers have done their 
best or their worst. She can form tastes, 
artistic, social, moral and religious. She can 
stand, for her home, against its two arch enemies 
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of divorce and socialism. As long as women 
are what they are by nature and what they may 
become by culture, the child will have a home. 
And the educated woman can make her Amer. 
ican home the center and power that it ought 
to be, and impart to it again its one-time rich 
meaning in the life of the nation. 


MARJORIE ANDREWS 
CONVERSE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 

PERHAPS the most constructive part of the 
English-Speaking Union program is the inter- 
national work sponsored by its education com- 
mittee which is concerned first, with the inter- 
change of teachers and second, with traveling 
scholarships. 

The exchange of American and British sec- 
ondary school teachers has increased in scope 
tremendously since its inception in 1925 with 
one woman’s exchange. Though suffering a set- 
back during the depression, the restoration of 
salary cuts here and abroad, combined with a 
steady dollar-sterling exchange rate, has resulted 
in a greatly augmented number of applications 
in both countries. So much so that twenty ex- 
changes were arranged for the school year 1937- 
1938. The American teachers concerned came 
from twelve different states ranging from Massa- 
chusetts to California, four being from private 
schools and the remainder from public school 
systems, six of which had previously had ex- 
changes. Of the British teachers two were from 
South Wales, three from Scotland, one from 
London and the remaining fourteen from ten 
different counties in England. Five American 
and four British teachers were men, a marked 
inerease over previous years. There is every 
indication that the interest in the project will 
continue to grow. The direct results of these 
interchanges have been of great value to those 
participating in them, through the challenge of 
a new environment and personal contact with a 
new educational system. The indirect results are 
equally valuable, as hundreds of boys and girls, 
their families and the communities concerned 
have been brought into intimate contact through- 
out the year with these specially selected unoffi- 
cial ambassadors from another country. 


The education committee also has the over- 
sight of the various traveling scholarships ar- 
ranged annually. There is involved the planning 
of itineraries in this country for the scholars 
chosen by the English-Speaking Union of the 
British Empire and for other educational visi- 
tors. Branch cooperation in providing hospital- 
ity for such guests must also be arranged. 
Among the six to eight official visitors enter- 
tained annually is the Walter Hines Page senior 
scholar who always visits the Pacific coast as 
the guest of the California branch. The travels 
of the other scholars are confined to the area east 
of the Mississippi and the two Chautauqua schol- 
ars are the particular guests of the Chautauqua 
Institution for six weeks. After this they enjoy 
a fortnights’ hospitality under the English- 
Speaking Union as they travel on a pre-arranged 
schedule. So far as possible private hospitality 
in the homes of members is offered the traveling 
scholars, all of whom receive a month’s enter- 
tainment while in the United States. Between 
1923 when the first scholar came from Britain 
and 1937, 101 of these visitors have been re- 
ceived. Of these eleven were Camp scholars, ar- 
rangements for whom on this side have been 
mainly in the hands of the Camp Association of 
America. 

The English-Speaking Union of the United 
States similarly sends to England each summer 
selected scholars who are entertained by the 
British society. The Harriet Wells scholarship, 
named in honor of the first chairman of the 
education committee, is offered annually by the 
committee and is keenly competed for. Various 
branches also award local scholarships from time 
to time. There have been thirty-four American 
scholars during the past fourteen years. As 
funds become available the branches are appre- 
ciating more and more the value of such schol- 
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arships and making them available to their 
younger members. 

* The education committee is constantly called 
upon to serve as a clearing-house of miscel- 
laneous educational information. It is glad to 
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give advice on British schools, to provide infor- 
mation about summer courses, to furnish intro- 
ductions to Americans desiring to visit particular 
types of schools and to help in other ways.— 
Bulletin of the English-Speaking Union. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue National Education Association will hold 
its seventy-sixth annual meeting in New York 
City from June 26 to July 1. The central theme 
will be “The Responsibility of Education in Pro- 
moting World Citizenship.” The meeting will 
open on Sunday when there will be a vesper ser- 
vice at 4:30 Pp. M., at which the Rev. Joseph R. 
Sizoo, minister of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas, will give the address. 

According to the preliminary program gen- 
eral morning sessions opening each day at 9:00 
A. M. will be held as follows: 


MonpDAY, JUNE 27 


Addresses of Weleome— 

The Honorable Herbert Lehman, Governor of 
New York. 

The Honorable Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of 
New York City. 

The Honorable Frank P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The Honorable Grover A. Whalen, director of 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, Inc., ‘‘The 
New York World’s Fair.’’ 

The Honorable Harold Campbell, superintendent 
of schools, New York City, ‘‘ America’s 
Largest City School System.’’ 

Response—Emily A. Tarbell, president, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 
Greetings— 

From England—J. Sunter, London, National 
Union of Teachers of England. 

From Canada—E. A. Hardy, Ontario, treasurer, 
World Federation of Education Associations. 

Address—Caroline S. Woodruff, president of the 
National Education Association. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28 
Section A—Our Children: 
Presiding—Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction, Denver. 
Intelligence—George Stoddard, director, Child 
Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa. 


Individual Guidance—Edwin A. Lee, director, 
National Occupational Conference, New York 
City. 

Attitudes—Daniel Prescott, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Section B—The Part Played by Recreation and 
Education in World Citizenship: 

Presiding—Joseph A. Wiggin, State National 
Education Association director for Vermont. 

Recreation—George Hjelte, superintendent of 
Playground and Recreation, Los Angeles. 

Education—Goodwin Watson, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Section C—The Latest Developments in Radio: 

Presented by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29 

Section A—A Symposium by Organizations Inter- 
ested in Education: 

Presiding—Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Participants—Outstanding leaders from the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians, the 
New York City Board of Education, the 
American Association of University Women, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Ine., the American 
Legion, the United Parents Associations, the 
National League of Women Voters, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic 
Daughters of America and the National 
Council of Jewish Women. 

Section B—New York City School Pageant—Dra- 
matic and Musical Presentation of the His- 
tory of Education in New York City (to be 
presented also on Monday evening and Tues- 
day afternoon). 

Section C—Demonstration of Educational Broad- 
casting—Columbia Broadcasting System. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30 
Section A—Equal Opportunity for all Children: 
Presiding—Ralph C. Jenkins, president, Danbury 
State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Handicapped Children—William B. Jack, super- 
intendent of schools, Portland, Maine. 
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The Education of Negro Children—Garnet C. 
Wilkinson, first assistant superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C. 

Juvenile Delinquents—Judge Camille Kelley, 
judge of the Juvenile Courts, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

Section B—Learning through Seeing: 

Presiding—Helen E. Wilson, president of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association. 

The Place of Sound Pictures in Education— 
Edgar Dale, the Ohio State University. 

Demonstration—Teaching Human Relations by 
the Use of Sound Pictures—Under the direc- 
tion of Alice Keliher, Progressive Education 
Association, New York City. 


Demonstration—Selecting Motion Pictures for - 


School Use—Under the direction of Jay B. 
Nash, New York University. 
Section C—Problems of American Youth: 

Presiding—Margaret Kiely, dean of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York. 

How Fare American Youth—Homer P. Rainey, 
director, American Youth Commission. 

Presentation of Youth Problems by three young 
people. 


An address entitled “Labor and Industry” will 
be given by Leo Wolman, of the research staff 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York City, at the first evening session on 
June 27. The second evening session will be de- 
voted to the subject “What the Arts Contribute 
to World Citizenship.” Pearl S. Buck is one of 
the speakers at this session. At the third session 
on June 29, presided over by Caroline 8. Wood- 
ruff, president of the association, Mayor Fiorello 
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H. La Guardia will be the principal speaker anq 
on the following evening at the fourth evening 
session he is scheduled to present a “Demonstra- 
tion of Civie Activities of New York City.” 

Three business sessions of the representative 
assembly are planned at 9:00 a. M. on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, at which the reports 
of the various committees of the association wil] 
be presented, officers will be nominated and 
other business transacted. At the second session 
on Wednesday, Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education Association, 
will make an address on the “Problems Facing 
Professional Organizations.” 

The tenth life membership dinner will be 
held on Monday, June 27. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary emeritus of 
the association. Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, past pres- 
ident of the association, will give a memorial 
address on “The Life and Work of Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford. 

There will be an International Program on 
Thursday, June 30, presided over by Mrs. Ele- 
anor Roosevelt. Other addresses will be made 
by the Honorable Sumner Welles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Washington, D. C., and by am- 
bassadors from Europe and from South America. 
Following the addresses life membership in the 
association will be presented to Mrs. Roosevelt 
and the new president of the association will be 
introduced. 

On July 1 the entire day will be given to 
sight-seeing in New York City planned and con- 
ducted by New York City school people. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PERCENTILE RANKING ON THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL TEST AS A FACTOR IN 
FORECASTING THE SUCCESS OF 
TEACHERS IN TRAINING 

For a number of years Denison University 
has been giving the Ohio State Psychological 
Test to all entering students. The percentile 
rating of each student has been recorded in the 
several administrative offices for use in guidance, 
especially where the choices of curricula are con- 
cerned. The administrative staff has been in- 
clined to regard these percentile rankings of 
much value in its attempt to help students select 


a field of study or to choose a profession or voca- 
tion. Of course, if intelligence is as valuable a 
factor in teaching as it has usually been con- 
sidered, and if the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test actually measures the type of intel- 
ligence necessary for successful teaching, the 
attempt to keep students out of teaching whose 
percentile rank is less than thirty seems perfectly 
reasonable. 

About two years ago the writer decided to 
make a check on the value of this percentile 
ranking as a factor in forecasting the success of 
students in the work of student-teaching. To do 
this it seemed necessary to settle upon some ob- 
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jective means of rating teaching success. To this 
end the University of Minnesota rating scale was 
chosen by the director of student teaching for 
use by all those who were to assist in any way 
in the supervision of teachers in training. The 
critie teachers, the two supervisors from Denison 
University, the head of the department of educa- 
tion, the superintendent of the town schools 
(Granville, Ohio), in which the students teach, 
and the student’s major professor were all asked 
to submit a rating of each student teacher at 
the end of his teaching period. In the meantime 
each student had been diagnosing his own work 
in light of this seale. 

Since Dension University follows the policy 
of asking all students who do not show reason- 
able progress by the end of the first month of 
teaching to drop the work and to take up another 
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the weak and strong aspects of the work of the 
student in question were discussed and a major- 
ity vote determined the mark to be given. This 
discussion, of course, was done with reference to 
the rating sheets which were brought to the meet- 
ing by the members of the supervising staff. 

By the end of the spring term of 1937 more 
than a hundred students had successfully com- 
pleted their student-teaching under this system 
of marking. The work given each student 
teacher was translated into point scores. The 
mark of A was given a value of 91-100, B a 
value ranging from 81-90 and C a value from 
71-80. The percentile rank for each student on 
the psychological test was taken from the per- 
manent records in the office of the department 
of education, and a correlation table was con- 
structed, as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
CORRELATION TABLE SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN THE PERCENTILE RANK ON THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TBST AND THE COMPOSITE WORK ON STUDENT TEACHING OF 
122 SENIORS OF DENISON UNIVERSITY* 
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subject, no failing marks are given in this course. 
The insistence of the university that a student 
must have maintained a B mark in the subject 
which he seleets to teach has, with other factors, 
operated to foree students of low academic 
achievement into other fields. Therefore, it was 
agreed that students would be marked A, B or 
C: A representing superior work, B good work 
and C satisfactory work. 

At the end of each term a meeting was held 
for the purpose of seeuring a composite judg- 
ment of the degree of success of each teacher in 
training. From term to term there has been less 
and less variation in the individual estimates of 
the students’ achievements. In fact, in the meet- 
ing held for this purpose in June, 1937, there 
Was unanimous agreement on approximately 75 
per cent. of the cases. In those cases in which 
there was disagreement on the part of the judges, 


edian percentile rank = 70.45 


Median mark in point scores for student teaching = 85.85 


By use of Pearson’s Product Moment Method 
the coefficient of correlation was computed. This 
coefficient turned out to be only .14 with a proba- 
able error (P.E.) of plus or minus .06. Most 
writers in the field seem to agree that little sig- 
nificance can be attached to so small a coefficient 
of correlation in the use of known values for 
forecasting unknown values. Normally a cor- 
relation of less than .3, which at the same time 
is from three to five times the P.E., is not given 
much weight. Hull! in a detailed discussion of 
the interpretation of the coefficient of correla- 
tion holds that a coefficient of less than .5 is 
“practically useless” for forecasting purposes 
(only 13 per cent. effective). This percentage 
of effectiveness in forecasting is computed from 
Kelley’s Coefficient of Alienation (K=1-r?) 


1Clark L. Hull, Jour. Educ. Research, 15: 327- 


338, May, 1927. 
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and then deducting this alienation coefficient, 
expressed as a per cent. from 100 per cent. On 
the other hand, Barr? in a more recent article 
on the topic of interpreting correlation coeffi- 
cients warns against taking the numerical value 
of the correlation too seriously until due con- 
sideration of all factors involved has been given. 
Among the warnings most pertinent to this study 
are: (1) Failure to take into account the selec- 
tive factors that have been in operation, and (2) 
failure to apply the corrective formula for 
grouping. It is obvious that selective processes 
have been at work, since the elementary school 
period, which tend to make a group of college 
seniors a select group. This low correlation may 
in large measure, then, be due to the fact that 
numerous selective factors have operated so well 
that those of less than enough intelligence to 
teach have been eliminated. The error due to 
grouping in the frequency table should always 
be considered. It can be easily demonstrated 
that the standard deviation is definitely altered 
by a change in grouping. And the larger the 
interval the greater is this error likely to be. 
However, with an interval of only seven, as in 
this study, and with 122 cases the standard 
deviation, and hence the coefficient of correlation, 
would not be greatly altered. 

A eareful analysis of Table I reveals certain 
interesting facts. In the first place, it will be 
observed that the median percentile rank for this 
group of students was 20.45 percentile points 
above the standard median rank for the test. 
Approximately 17 students whose percentile 
rank was less than the median for the group 
were classified by the supervisors as A teachers, 
31 who fell below this median were considered 
B teachers, while 14 whose percentile rank was 
less than the median were ranked C. Of the 
students whose percentile rank was above the 
median 28 were marked A on their student- 
teaching, 21 received a B, and 11 were deemed 
to be C teachers. Further examination of the 
table shows that of the 10 students whose per- 
centile ranking was 30 or less, two were rated 
as A teachers, seven as B teachers and one as a 
C teacher; while of the 20 students whose per- 
centile rank was from 94-100, nine were classi- 
fied as A teachers, ten as B teachers and one as 


2A. 8S. Barr, Jour. Educ. Research, 23: 55-60, 
January, 1931. 
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a C teacher. All these observations seem to sug- 
gest a slight differential of success in favor of 
those students above the median percentile rank, 

In the second place, one is forced to raise the 
question: Does this particular test actually re- 
veal, through the score made by the student, the 
degree of intelligence possessed by him? and, if 
this test does measure intelligence, is the type 
of intelligence so measured of great importance 
to successful teaching? 

In the third place, are the present methods of 
measuring teaching ability adequate? Rugg’s! 
conclusion regarding the use of rating scales for 
judging teachers would suggest that the low 
correlation is due largely to the inadequacy of 
rating human character. After a careful analy- 
sis of such scales as Elliott’s, Beatty’s, Boyce’s 
and Hill’s, Rugg concludes that ordinary scales 
should be discarded. 

In conelusion, it would seem that a percentile 
rank of 30 on the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test is representative of sufficient intel- 
ligence for successful teaching, or that the test 
itself is invalid as a test of the kind of intelli- 
gence most used by the teacher, or that the pres- 
ent methods of measuring teaching ability are 


inadequate. 
C. L. Masor 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


8H. O. Rugg, Elementary School Journal, 20: 
671, May, 1920. 
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